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In  war,  food  ranks  right  along  with  needs  are  fresh  in  mind  is  the  time  to 

^  guns  and  tanks,  planes  and  ships.  It  determine  your  reguirements  for  next 

a  b 

S  ^  is  this  industry's  obligation  to  conserve  season  and  to  place  your  orders.  Your 

•  8» 

a  the  necessary  food  to  assure  Victory —  machinery  and  supply  houses  must 

^  FOOD  to  sustain  our  fighting  forces,  know  in  advance  to  arrange  pro- 

our  allies,  our  war  workers  and  to  duction  schedules  to  keep  your  plant 

Vi 

P 

build  back  starving  occupied  coun-  at  full  production  capacity.  Your 


IS  VITAL  TO  VICTORY 


tries  freed.  Be  sure 


your  plant  is  kept 
ready  for  maximum 
production.  RIGHT 


NOW  when  weak¬ 


nesses  in  production 


For  The  Duration  •  -  - 

As  the  industry’s  business  journal  THE  CANNING  TRADE 
has  assumed  the  responsibility  of  keeping  the  industry  in¬ 
fo,  med  of  what  the  Government  requires  of  it  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  food  to  sustain  our  armed  forces,  our  allies  and 
our  civilian  population.  Until  Victory  is  ours  every  effort 
Will  be  made  to  supply  all  contributing  inf^mation  and  each 
issue  kept  "strictly  business",  free  of  frills,  continjing  how- 
e\er.  allihe  usual  features,  business  news  and  market  activi¬ 
ties,  giving  all  the  information  needed  to  keep  well  posted. 


early  orders  will 
help  them  to  help 
you.  Don't  delay  - 
order  today.  Re- 
I  member,  your  job 
^  in  Victory  is  to 


‘KEEP  ‘EM  FED’ 
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Your  customers  are  welcoming 


this  new  Canned  Food  Handbook 


A  NEW  WARTIME  EDITION  of  the  CaniKMl  Food 
Handbook  has  recently  been  distributed  to  thou¬ 
sands  of  your  customers  .  .  .  and  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  too! 

Through  this  booklet,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and 
consumers  all  along  the  line  will  receive  authorita- 
tiv’e  answers  to  many  of  the  questions  frecjnently 
asked  about  canned  foods — questions  concerning 
nutrition,  vitamins,  canning  procedures,  and  gen¬ 
eral  use. 

In  addition,  this  booklet  offers  recent  W.P.B. 
information  regarding  what  canned  foods  will  be 
av’ailable  for  civilian  consumption.  It  lists  tho.se 
varieties  which  the  government  has  purcha.sed  in 
their  entirety,  and  tho.se  which  the  W.P.B. — in 


ETAtltR '"**''**•  fact! 

„b.„.  con-J 


order  to  con.serve  metal — has  j)rohibited  canners 
from  packing. 

Included  with  this  book  is  a  special  .sheet  of  in¬ 
structions  concerning  the  “( 'are  of  Canned  Food  in 
Wartime.”  This  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  using 
extra  care  in  handling  and  storing  all  wartime  cans. 

Wo  are  sore  that  this  revised  booklet  will  help 
provide  a  better  general  knowledge  of  the  work  of 
your  industry  and  a  more  ready  understanding  of 
the  i)roblem.s  which  you  face. 


FOOD  MnCMINERY 
CORPQRBTIDN 
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PEA 

HULUNC 

EQUIPMENT 


Users  of  Hamachek  Ideal 
Viners  and  Hulling  Equip¬ 
ment  are  fortunate. 

During  the  emergency 
they  have  equipment  that 
permits  the  threshing  of 
green  peas  and  beans  more 
efficiently  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  pack. 

They  know  that  the  spe¬ 
cial  and  exclusive  features 
of  our  equipment  will  help 
them  considerably  in 
meeting  the  competitive 
conditions  of  tomorrow. 


Means  Added  Responsibility^ 
for  American  Conners 


After  the  Victory  has  been  won,  America  will  not  only 
help  feed  the  rest  of  the  world  l5ut  will  set  new  higher 
standards  of  nutrition  for  other  nations. 

American  canners  will  play  a  leading  role  in  spreading 
America’s  nutritional  program  to  an  increasing  number 
of  our  own  people,  as  well  as  to  those  of  foreign  lands. 
Foresighted  canning  plant  executives  are  laying  plans 
now  for  this  new  responsibility.  F.M.C.  Engineers  stand 

,eady  .ohclp  chcM  CANNERS 


TENDEROMETER 

Accurately  tests  peas 
for  tenderness 


|[  SPRAGUE- SELLS  BLANCHER 

Offers  most  effective  blanching  capacity 

Sand  for  F.M.C.  Catalog  of  modern  oquipm.nt 
for  all  canned  foods.  B801-X 


One  of  a  series  of  posters  reproduced 
to  help  Conners  win  the  war.  FREE!  Send 
for  poster-size  reprints  for  your  plant. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


100  E.  42nd  SI.,  N«w  York  CHy 
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EDITORIALS 


May  we  suggest — instead  of  blaming  every¬ 
thing  upon  the  Government,  why  not  blame  it 
on  the  war,  the  real  cause  of  all  our  grief?  Try 
it  out  instead  of :  “These  blankety  blank  regulations, 
rules  and  directives  which  the  Government  is  imposing 
upon  me,  are  driving  me  nearly  crazy,”  say:  “The 
rules  and  regulations  which  the  war  and  its  require¬ 
ments  are  forcing  on  me  are  driving  me  nearly  crazy,” 
and  see  how  you  feel ! ! 

IMPROVED  FOOD  CONTROL — The  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Food  Division  in  the  office  of  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  must  be  very  pleasant  news  to  this  in¬ 
dustry,  for  it  promises  great  relief.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  business  men  of  each  industry  affected,  in¬ 
cluding  the  processing  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods,  are  to  be  asked  to  take  part  in  the  drafting  of 
regulations,  and  prices.  The  industry  has  long  asked 
for  this,  and  in  fact  a  speaker  before  a  meeting  of  food 
men  in  Washington  this  past  week,  one  of  the  lawyers 
of  the  Food  Administration,  is  quoted  as  having  said : 
“Lawyers  now  recognize  that  the  job  cannot  be  done 
without  the  guidance  of  good  business  men.” 

Now  the  job  will  be  to  find,  and  to  induce,  the  proper 
men  in  each  branch  to  act  for  and  in  behalf  of  his  in¬ 
dustry,  in  this  very  ticklish  job.  They  have  answered 
the  demand  by  another  demand:  appoint  the  man  or 
men  competent  and  able  to  advise  us  to  do  this  job  as 
you  ^\  ish  it  done.  It  is  a  bigger  order  than  many  might 
suppC'O  at  first  blush.  He  or  they  will  have  to  ap- 
proac*  the  job  free  of  all  selfishness,  see  the  whole  field 
in  all  its  ramifications — in  canned  foods  and  kindred 
lines,  .or  instance,  covering  all  items — for  it  is  not  to 
be  sin  «osed  they  will  invite  an  army  of  men  represent¬ 
ing  e  h  item  of  importance,  or  in  distribution  each 
Stab  f  locality,  with  their  differing  conditions.  And 
he  01  .  ioy  will  have  to  give  their  entire  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  1  in  all  probability  at  their  own  expense,  or  at 
best .  ,  X  trifling  salary  compared  with  the  income  from 
their  '  spective  businesses.  The  money  will  be  found 
to  b  he  small  consideration  as  compared  with  the 
amo  of  work  to  be  done,  and  the  amount  of  dis- 
gruL  ..d  complaints  from  those  they  are  trying  to 
ser\  i  It  will  take  supermen,  and  if  they  come  out  of  it 
who  I  '  hey  will  have  earned  the  right  to  the  title  of 
sair  If  not  they  will  raise  the  very  devil  by  their 
effoi  ■„ .  step  up,  gentlemen. 


ANENT  COMPLAINTS — We  read  this  recently  in 
the  letter  columns  of  The  New  York  Times,  and  not 
being  our  effusion,  maybe  it  will  affect  you,  as  it  did  us : 


“HOME  FRONT  DISTURBS  TROOPS 
News  of  Unrest  Here  Makes  Life  Hard  for 
Our  Fighting  Men 


To  THE  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

I  just  read  The  New  York  Times  of  July  11  that  a  buddy 
of  mine  just  received.  It  has  been  many  months  since  I  read 
your  paper  last  and,  naturally,  I  was  very  glad  to  get  it, 
anticipating  a  pleasant  hour  of  reading.  Nevertheless,  before  I 
was  half  through  it  I  was  saddened  by  the  picture  you  give  of 
the  “Home  Front.” 

You  report  that  our  people  are  disturbed  over  food  regula¬ 
tions,  waste  of  public  funds,  gasoline  rationing,  labor  problems 
and  many  other  things.  Further,  you  give  the  impression  that 
the  President  and  Congress  are  at  loggerheads;  that  whatever 
Congpress  learns  from  its  own  home  folk  will  intensify  or  check 
future  attacks  on  the  New  Deal,  etc. 

Now,  what  is  the  matter  with  our  people  back  home?  Are 
our  Congressmen  still  playing  politics  while  we  are  fighting  for 
the  very  existence  of  our  country?  This  is  no  time  for  politics 
or  squabbles  of  any  sort,  but  the  time  for  every  man  worthy  of 
his  Americanism  to  rally  and  close  ranks  around  our  leader 
until  victory  and  the  peace  beyond  have  been  attained. 

In  letters  we  receive  from  home  our  people  give  us  the  im¬ 
pression  that  they  suffer  because  they  cannot  get  certain  things 
as  before  or  as  much  of  this,  that  or  the  other  as  they  were 
used  to.  Are  they  really  so  far  removed  from  the  realism  of 
war?  I  wish  some  of  them  could  be  at  places  we  have  been 
and  they  would  have  seen  civilians  digging  into  our  garbage 
holes  for  something  to  eat.  Yes,  begging  for  anything  we 
could  spare. 

Yes,  sir,  we  are  getting  disturbed  out  here  about  our  people 
back  home. 

C.  N.  Laskaris. 

Somewhere  in  the  Near  East,  August  25,  1943.” 

POST-WAR  PREPARATIONS— It  may  be  all  right 
to  begin  to  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this  war 
ends,  and  we  are  faced  with  after-war  conditions,  pro¬ 
vided  such  planning  does  not  interfere  with  the  work 
you  should  be  doing  to  help  win  this  war;  or  in  other 
words  provided  this,  now  rapidly  developing  distrac¬ 
tion  is  not  the  propaganda  of  our  enemies.  They  are 
even  now  talking  about  the  selling  and  the  conversion 
of  war  plants  to  peace-time  use,  as  if  the  big  drive  was 
all  over,  and  this  despite  the  definite  statement  of  those 
at  the  head  of  our  war  enterprise,  that  both  Germany 
and  Japan  have  very  extensive  supplies  of  all  such  war 
materials  to  bring  against  us,  and  that  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  put  forth  even  greater  efforts  than  have  been 
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made  to  date.  And  they  have  greater  armies  than  we 
can  now  muster.  The  Secretaries  of  both  War  and 
Navy,  our  leading  Generals  and  Admirals,  all  warn 
against  this  danger,  indicating  that  the  war  is  far  from 
over;  but  the  talk  goes  on.  Is  it  not  propaganda? 

True,  we  have  a  century  and  a  half  of  experience  as 
a  democracy,  but  it  remains  a  democracy,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  war  shows  that  many  of  our  people  have  strange 
ideas  as  to  what  democracy  means.  Recall  that  Hitler 
came  up  out  of  Germany’s  first  attempt  to  install  a 
democratic  way  of  life  in  that  country,  by  a  perversion 
of  the  intent  and  purposes  of  that  democracy,  it  is  true, 
but  there  it  is.  And  Italy  went  through  the  same  thing 
to  its  utter  destruction  in  recent  months.  In  an  edi¬ 
torial  of  some  weeks  ago  The  New  York  Times  pointed 
this  moral  in  very  plain  terms,  saying: 

“For  Fascism  rose  in  the  backwash  of  an  incipient  Communist 
revolt  which  the  democratic  government  of  Italy  was  unable  to 
cope  with  and  which  had  already  proceeded  to  the  seizure  of 
land  and  factories.  But,  contrary  to  present-day  representa¬ 
tions  of  partisans  or  the  uninformed,  it  began  not  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  Big  Business  but  as  a  revolutionary  movement,  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  masses  in  the  same  terms  as  the  Communists.  It 
propagated  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  and  the  nobility,  it 
demanded  the  expropriation  of  large  fortunes,  the  confiscation 
of  war  profits,  heavy  taxation  on  capital,  the  abolition  of  the 
stock  exchange,  land  for  the  peasants,  and  workers’  control  of 
industry.  And  its  original  membership  stemmed  about  one- 
third  from  city  workers,  one-third  from  agricultural  workers 
and  land  owners  and  one-third  from  independent  business  or 
professional  men. 


But,  though  it  found  support  from  both  the  Army  and  Big 
Business  as  a  means  of  splitting  the  revolutionary  movement 
of  the  Communists,  it  soon  declared  itself  a  law  unto  itself, 
and  proceeded  to  seize  power  by  means  of  violence  exercised  by 
gangs  of  thugs  tolerated  by  the  authorities.  It  ended  up  as  a 
totalitarian  party,  which  took  over  the  whole  state,  established 
a  one-party,  one-man  rule  under  the  leadership  principle,  and 
proceeded  to  take  control  of  the  army,  the  workers  and  all 
business.  It  established  a  “Corporate  state”  with  huge 
bureaucracy,  a  planned  economy  with  fixed  wages  and  prices, 
numerous  state  monopolies,  a  politicized  judiciary,  and  social 
security  to  compensate  the  masses  for  their  lost  liberty.  In 
the  end  it  sought  relief  from  its  own  stifling  incapacity  in  war. 

It  has  been  said  that  such  things  cannot  happen  here.  But 
the  end  of  the  war  will  confront  American  democracy  with 
many  problems  which  will  put  it  to  the  test.  In  anticipation  of 
that  test  it  might  be  well  to  remember  that  eternal  vigilance  is 
still  the  price  of  liberty.  | 

But  before  all  else  we  must  win  this  war,  and  the 
peace,  and  to  that  end  there  must  not  only  be  no  let¬ 
down  in  the  production  of  war  materials  and  the  in¬ 
duction  of  more  men  into  the  service,  but  everyone  of 
us  must  get  into  this  fight  and  lend  our  assistance. 
Nothing  else  counts  but  the  winning  of  the  war !  Buy¬ 
ing  of  bonds,  and  more  bonds  until  “it  hurts  the  Axis”  I 
is  the  easiest  way,  but  the  best  way  to  win  the  war. 
They  must  have  the  materials,  including  the  canned 
foods  upon  which  our  fighting  boys  depend,  and  will 
depend  for  many  months  to  come.  There  will  be  time 
enough  afterwards  to  plan  recovery.  ' 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER 
EQUIPMENT 

While  War  Production  Board  General 
Limitations  Order  L-292,  as  amended 
September  6,  1943,  definitely  sets  up  cer¬ 
tain  limitations  on  the  production  and 
sale  of  food  processing  equipment,  it  also 
eases  the  situation  insofar  as  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  necessary  equipment  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Under  the  terms  of  the  order, 
manufacturers  may  start  at  once  on  the 
equipment  and  repair  parts  which  will 
be  necessary  for  the  1944  season  and 
they  may  build  up  to  50  per  cent  of  their 
quota. 

“This  will  create  a  stock  pile  from 
which  immediate  shipments  of  rated  or¬ 
ders  can  be  made,”  said  William  DeBack, 
general  manager  of  Chisholm-Ryder  Co. 
“Last  season,  manufacturing  operations 
were  delayed  until  the  Spring  of  1943, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  generally 
touch-and-go  to  get  vital  equipment  in¬ 
stalled  in  time  for  the  pack. 

“Of  course,  the  limitations  placed  on 
various  types  of  equipment  may  mean 
that  all  orders  cannot  be  filled.  But  it 
does  mean  that  canners  who  place  their 
orders  early  and  secure  the  necessary 
WPB  ratings  will  not  have  to  worry  and 
need  not  face  the  difficulties  of  the  past 
season. 

“As  the  order  now  reads,  each  manu¬ 
facturer  will  have  a  certain  number  of 
machines  to  make  and  when  that  limit  is 
reached  and  the  machines  delivered  on 
rated  orders,  production  and  shipments 


must  stop.  This  is  the  first  time  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  that  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  able  to  start  production 
in  the  Fall  and  continue  steadily  until 
quotas  are  reached.  This  is  bound  to 
have  a  decided  effect  on  early  deliveries. 

“Because  no  sales  of  new  or  used 
equipment  can  be  made  by  manufactur¬ 
ers  or  canners  without  securing  a  rating, 
it  is  advisable  for  every  canner  to  secure 
and  read  carefully  Order  L-292  as 
amended.”  (TCT  Sept.  20,  P.  9). 


LEND-LEASE  “TAKE”  SMALL 

Edward  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Lend-Lease 
Administrator,  September  24  issued  the 
following  statement: 

Lend-Lease  continues  to  take  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  proportion  of  the  nation’s 
food  supply.  Last  year  lend-lease  ex¬ 
ports  accounted  for  6  per  cent  of  our 
total  food  supply.  This  year  they  will 
be  somewhat  higher. 

The  effect  of  lend-lease  on  the  nation’s 
food  supply  during  the  first  seven  months 
of  1943  as  compared  with  the  year  1942 
varies  with  different  items.  Shipments 
of  milk  have  declined  from  3.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  supply  in  1942  to  2.5  per  cent 
in  the  first  seven  months  of  1943.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  cheese,  which  totaled  23.1  per 
cent  of  the  supply  in  1942,  have  been  9.3 
per  cent  this  year.  Other  groups  have 
shown  increases,  although  the  volume  ex¬ 
ported  continues  to  represent  a  relative¬ 
ly  small  proportion  of  the  U.  S.  supply. 


For  example,  exports  of  beef  and  veal  in¬ 
creased  from  0.3  per  cent  in  1942  to  0.9 
per  cent  in  1943.  Exports  of  butter  in 
the  first  seven  months  of  1943  were  1.3 
per  cent  of  the  supply,  canned  fruits  and 
juices  2.4  per  cent,  canned  vegetables  0.8 
per  cent,  corn  and  corn  products  0.2  per 
cent,  and  wheat  and  wheat  products  1.0 
per  cent. 

The  principal  meat  that  is  being 
shipped  under  lend-lease  is  pork,  exports 
of  which  were  13.5  per  cent  of  the  sup¬ 
ply  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1943  as 
compared  with  11.3  per  cent  in  1942. 
The  other  major  items  percentagewise 
are  dry  skim  milk  and  canned  fi.sh. 

OWl-2532 


CARE  OF  COOLING  SYSTEM 

Operators  of  motor  vehicles  and  of 
any  kind  of  equipment  in  which  liquid- 
cooled  engines  are  used  can  save  them¬ 
selves  a  lot  of  trouble  and  exper  e  by 
faithful  attention  to  the  information  and 
recommendations  in  a  34-page  pan  phlet 
issued  September  30  by  the  Office  of  De¬ 
fense  Transportation  under  the  title 
“Cooling  System:  Cleaning,  Flu  hing, 
Rust  Prevention,  Antifreeze.” 

Prepared  for  ODT  by  the  Soci(  ty  of 
Automotive  Engineers,  the  pamphh  t  fills 
a  real  need  by  providing  in  a  ingle 
pamphlet  the  best  thought  of  autoi.  otive 
engineers  on  the  care  of  liquid  c  oling 
systems  and  the  liquids  used  in  .^hem. 
The  pamphlet  is  available,  from  rej.ional 
offices  of  the  ODT  Office  of  Infornution. 
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WATCHING  WASHINGTON 


A  weekly  digest  of  Government  requirements  made  upon  the  Canning  and  Allied 
Industries  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 


SAUERKRAUT  PRICES 

To  enable  packers  to  obtain  enough 
cabbage  to  meet  military  requirements 
for  sauerkraut  and  at  the  same  time 
assist  them  in  packing  a  limited  amount 
of  kraut  for  civilian  use,  the  OPA  and 
the  WFA  September  28  jointly  an¬ 
nounced  that  ceiling  prices  for  kraut  will 
be  based  on  average  prices  that  packers 
actually  pay  for  cabbage,  up  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  $22  per  ton. 

Nearly  3,500,000  cases  (basis  No.  2 
cans)  of  sauerkraut  are  needed  to  meet 
military  requirements.  Present  prices 
for  cabbage  on  the  fresh  market  are  at 
such  levels  that  it  is  considered  necessary 
to  permit  packers  to  pay  up  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $22  per  ton  in  order  to  obtain 
sufficient  supplies  to  meet  these  require¬ 
ments  for  kraut. 

The  WFA  pointed  out  that  this  basis 
for  establishing  ceilings  is  to  meet  an 
emergency  situation  to  permit  packers 
to  pay  if  necessary  an  amount  over  the 
$12  per  ton  support  price  for  contracted 
as  well  as  open  market  cabbage.  Grow¬ 
ers  should  not  interpret  this  as  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  present  support  price  of 
$12  jier  ton  for  cabbage  for  kraut  or  that 
the  WFA  will  support  cabbage  at  a 
higher  price  than  $12;  nor  does  this  in¬ 
dicate  what  the  support  price  for  cab¬ 
bage  may  be  next  year. 

JAM  AND  JELLY  CEILINGS 

[MPR  473,  Sept.  24,  1943] 

The  formal  regulation  under  which 
packers,  wagon  wholesalers  and  distribu¬ 
tors  ('ther  than  wholesalers  and  retailers 
will  ])•  ice  future  sales  of  fruit  preserves, 
jams  end  jellies  was  issued  today  by  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 

The  naximum  prices  established  under 
this  I'  liulation  will  reflect  increases  in 
1943  *  liit  costs  at  the  packer  level,  re- 
sultii!.  from  parity  increases  or  support 
price;-  ,  isued  by  the  War  Food  Adminis- 
trati(  Since  all  distribution,  including 
that  wholesalers  and  retailers,  is 

prict  y  mark-up,  these  increases  will 
be  p;  d  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

Tb  increase  at  the  consumer  level 
will  age  about  three  to  four  cents  on 

one-  d  jars. 

Tl'  «w  regfulation — No.  473  (Fruit 

Pres  3,  Jams  and  Jellies) — takes  as 

its  >  ing  point  the  regulation  under 
whic  ese  commodities  previously  were 

pric  Maximum  Price  Regulation  No. 

22G  nit  Preserves,  Jams  and  Jellies). 

Thi-  0  was  a  formula  regulation,  and 

is  n(  .eplaced  by  the  new  MPR  473. 

T  le  maximum  prices  which  the 

pad.  had  established  under  No.  226, 


each  packer  is  allowed  to  add  a  specified 
amount  for  the  increased  cost  of  the 
fruit. 

Special  provision  is  made  for  a  small 
group  of  packers  who  were  caught  in  a 
“squeeze”  under  the  1942  pricing  for¬ 
mula  because  their  1941  base  prices  were 
too  low  in  relation  to  others  in  the  indus¬ 
try  and  to  costs. 

An  optional  “floor”  or  base  price  is 
established  in  specific  dollars-and-cents 
terms,  for  this  minority  on  nine  items 
and  it  is  to  this  base  price  that  they  can 
add  the  allowed  increases  for  increased 
fruit  costs. 

The  base  prices,  per  dozen  one-pound 
jars,  f.  o.  b.  packer’s  factory,  are  $2.05 
for  currant  jelly;  $1.53,  grape  jelly;  $2, 
apricot  preserves;  $1.96,  cherry  pre¬ 
serves;  $1.52,  grape  preserves;  $1.91, 
peach  preserves;  $2.25,  strawberry  pre¬ 
serves;  $2.11,  blackberry  preserves; 
$2.19,  raspberry  preserves. 

The  formula  for  determining  the  1943 
maximum  price  works  this  way: 

A  packer  who  last  year  had  a  maxi¬ 
mum  price  of  $2.11  per  dozen  one-pound 
jars  of  blackberry  jam  and  who  this  year 
has  a  permitted  increase  of,  for  example, 
cents  a  pound  for  the  cold-packed 
blackberries  which  go  into  his  preserves, 
would  have  a  1943  maximum  price  of 
$2.38  per  dozen.  This  is  because  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cold-packed  berries  is  fig¬ 
ured  in  the  finished  preserves  on  the 
basis  of  the  customary  use  of  45  per 
cent  of  fruit  and  55  per  cent  of  sugar 
with  allowances  for  shrinkage  in  cooking. 


STATE  MEETINGS  ON  1944  FARM 
PRODUCTION  GOALS 

State  meetings  will  be  held  during 
October  for  the  development  of  1944 
State  farm  production  goals  by  State 
groups  in  consultation  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  War  Food  Administration, 
it  was  announced  September  28  by  War 
Food  Administrator  Marvin  Jones. 

Suggestions  for  expanded  1944  pro¬ 
duction  to  meet  ever-increasing  wartime 
demands  for  food  and  other  farm  com¬ 
modities  already  have  been  sent  to  every 
State  for  consideration  by  the  State 
Agricultural  War  Boards  and  other 
farm  representatives.  The  State  boards 
have  been  asked  to  formulate  1944  goals 
which  will  enable  every  farmer  to  make 
the  greatest  possible  contribution  to  war¬ 
time  food  production. 

Nationally,  the  1944  war  food  produc¬ 
tion  program  calls  for  planting  a  record- 
breaking  380  million  acres  in  crops  and 
the  maintenance  of  high  production 
levels  for  meat,  dairy  products  and  eggs. 
The  State  committees  will  draw  up  State 


programs  on  the  basis  of  estimated  pro¬ 
duction  capacity  balanced  against  war¬ 
time  needs. 

Problems  relating  to  labor,  machinery, 
supplies,  conservation  practices,  prices, 
and  other  production  factors  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  the  48  meetings. 

WFA  representatives  from  Washing¬ 
ton  will  be  present  at  the  meetings  to 
furnish  information  on  these  problems. 

AG-7ffO 


BRINED  CHERRIES  SUBJECT  TO 
PRICE  ADJUSTMENT 

Processors  of  brined  cherries  were 
authorized  September  25  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  to  sell  and  deliver 
their  1943  pack  at  open  prices,  looking 
toward  adjustment  of  prices  paid  now 
after  OPA  issues  a  1943  ceiling  for  this 
commodity. 

The  action  was  taken  under  Order  No. 
5  under  Section  1499.19a  of  the  General 
Maximum  Price  Regulation.  The  order 
became  effective  September  24,  1943.  Its 
issuance  was  necessary  because  ceiling, 
prices  now  in  effect  for  the  cherries  do 
not  reflect  increased  costs  to  the  process¬ 
or  and  the  processors  therefore  have 
been  unwilling  to  deliver  the  brined  cher¬ 
ries  to  manufacturers  needing  them  for 
their  own  products. 

Maximum  prices  for  the  brined  cher¬ 
ries  of  the  1943  crop  will  be  set  under  a 
forthcoming  amendment  to  Maximum 
Price  Regulation  No.  306.  OPA-T-1267 

CARL  LOVEGREN  HEADSCANNED 
FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLE 
PRICING 

Four  men  with  broad  experience  in 
business  have  been  appointed  to  the  staff 
of  the  Food  Price  Division  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  General  Man¬ 
ager  Chester  Bowles  announced  Septem¬ 
ber  29.  The  appointments  are  a  further 
step  in  the  OPA  policy  of  securing  out¬ 
standing  able  men  with  practical  busi¬ 
ness  experience  to  carry  out  its  program. 

Those  newly  appointed  are  Geoffrey 
Baker,  assistant  to  the  director  of  the 
food  price  division;  Colin  S.  Gordon, 
price  executive  of  the  cereals,  feeds  and 
agricultural  chemicals  branch;  Herbert 
J.  Bird,  head  of  the  poultry  and  egg  sec¬ 
tion,  and  Carl  Lovegren,  head  of  the 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  section. 
They  will  be  assisted  by  a  number  of 
men  representing  smaller  food  concerns, 
who  will  continue  to  work  in  the  food 
price  division. 

Mr.  Lovegren  was  president  of  Hunt 
Brothers  Packing  Company.  OPA-3220 
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1944  FARM  MACHINERY  PROGRAM  EASED 


The  War  Food  Administration  Sep¬ 
tember  28  announced  a  new  farm 
machinery  distribution  program  which 
provides  for  actual  rationing  of  con¬ 
siderably  fewer  items  than  in  1943  and 
in  general  sets  up  a  much  more  flexible 
system  for  distributing  the  relatively 
greater  amount  of  machinery  to  be  avail¬ 
able  to  farmers  in  1944. 

Tight  production  and  distribution 
factors  existing  in  1943  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  distribution  and  rationing 
controls  in  effect  on  91  types  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  Reflecting  the  prospects  of 
increased  machinery  production  in  1944, 
the  new  program  provides  for  distribu¬ 
tion  control  over  only  46  types  of 
machinery,  of  which  only  31  are  actually 
on  the  list  of  rationed  items. 

Although  some  production  difficulties 
are  expected  to  remain,  WFA  officials 
said  that  the  machinery  outlook  for  1944 
is  much  impi-oved.  Production  of  ma¬ 
chinery  under  WPB  order  L-257  is 
authorized  at  an  average  of  80  per  cent 
of  the  output  in  1940,  a  better  than  nor¬ 
mal  production  year.  This  compares  with 
the  authorized  output  of  40  per  cent  of 
1940  under  WPB  order  L-170,  which 
governed  production  for  1943.  Further¬ 
more,  there  are  no  quota  restrictions  on 
manufacture  of  repair  parts  for  1944. 

In  view  of  the  improved  outlook,  the 
new  distribution  and  rationing  program 
is  designed  to  put  greater  responsibility 
for  distribution  in  the  normal  trade  re¬ 
lationships  among  farmers,  dealers  and 
manufacturers.  It  follows  more  flexible 
lines  in  removing  as  far  as  possible  con¬ 
trol  over  the  distribution  of  machinery, 
and  is  shaped  to  make  it  easier  for 
farmers  to  obtain  available  equipment. 

However,  because  of  the  huge  wartime 
demand  for  some  types  of  machinery,  and 
the  vital  importance  of  some  machinery 
in  producing  essential  war  crops,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  retain  a  measure  of 
control  over  the  distribution  of  certain 
types  of  machinery.  Only  the  most  es¬ 
sential  types  will  continue  to  be  rationed. 

The  counsel  of  representatives  of 
State  and  County  Agricultural  War 
Boards,  manufacturers,  and  dealers  in 
regard  to  their  experience  with  the  past 
rationing  program  has  been  considered 
fully  in  drafting  the  new  program. 

The  new  program  takes  force  under 
Food  Production  Order  No.  14  and  Sup¬ 
plement  1  to  the  order,  both  effective 
October  15.  The  order  sets  up  three 
schedules  of  machinery — Schedules  I,  II 
and  III,  methods  of  distribution  for  each 
schedule,  and  establishes  a  national  re¬ 
serve  equal  to  20  per  cent  of  the  author¬ 
ized  production  of  the  items  in  the  three 
schedules.  The  need  for  planning  the 
1944  distribution  program  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  advance  of  crop  plantings  and 
machinery  manufacture  has  made  it  de¬ 
sirable  to  insure  the  possibility  of  mak¬ 


ing  later  adjustments  through  the  20  per 
cent  reserve.  This  reserve  will  be  used 
largely  to  meet  new  needs  of  areas  where 
significant  shifts  in  crop  production  are 
made  and  to  provide  additional  equip¬ 
ment  for  areas  where  seasonal  conditions 
indicate  unusually  heavy  production. 

Schedule  I  lists  19  types  which  will  be 
rationed  to  farmers  and  over  which  more 
complete  distribution  control  is  main¬ 
tained  because  of  their  importance  in 
obtaining  increased  production  to  such 
crops  as  soybeans,  dry  edible  peas  and 
beans,  peanuts,  corn,  wheat,  potatoes  and 
other  essential  crops.  This  machinery 
includes  planters,  listers  with  planting 
attachments,  grain  drills,  manure  spread¬ 
ers,  power  sprayers,  combines,  corn 
binders,  corn  pickers,  potato  diggers  and 
pickers,  mowers,  rakes,  hay  loaders, 
pick-up  hay  balers,  ensilage  cutters,  trac¬ 
tors  and  stationary  hay  and  straw  balers. 
State  and  County  distribution  plans  will 
be  obtained  from  manufacturers  for  80 
per  cent  of  the  authorized  production  of 
this  equipment  as  soon  as  possible.  To 
obtain  such  equipment,  the  farmer  will, 
as  in  the  past,  apply  to  his  County  Farm 
Rationing  Committee  for  a  purchase  cer¬ 
tificate. 

Schedule  II  lists  12  types  of  equipment 
which  will  be  rationed,  but  on  which  the 
distribution  is  more  flexible.  State  dis¬ 
tribution  plans  will  be  obtained,  but 
manufacturers  will  not  be  asked  to  sub¬ 
mit  county  plans.  This  equipment  in¬ 
cludes  field  ensilage  harvesters,  portable 
elevators,  grain  and  forage  blowers,  gar¬ 
den  tractors,  milking  machines,  farm 
milk  coolers,  feed  grinders  and  crushers, 
well  water  systems,  power  pumps,  wind¬ 
mills,  and  irrigation  pumps.  These 
items  will  be  rationed  to  farmers  through 
County  Farm  Rationing  Committees. 

Schedule  III  consists  largely  of  15 
types  of  tractor-drawn  or  mounted  im¬ 
plements  which  will  not  be  rationed. 
Distribution  will  be  controlled  only 
through  State  distribution  plans.  Sched¬ 
ule  III  items  include  beet  and  bean  drills 
or  planters,  moldboard  plows,  disc  plows 
and  tillers,  middlebusters,  disc  harrows, 
soil  pulverizers  and  packers,  cultivators, 
rotary  hoes,  dusters,  grain  binders,  sta¬ 
tionary  threshers,  and  irrigation  distri¬ 
bution  equipment  such  as  portable  pipe 
and  extensions. 

On  October  15,  the  effective  date  of 
FPO  No.  14,  rationing  will  be  discon¬ 
tinued  on  many  items  (except  those 
listed  on  Schedules  I  and  II),  including 
Schedule  III  items  and  those  presently 
being  rationed  which  are  not  listed  on 
Schedules  I  and  II.  Rationing  will  be 
continued  on  milk  cans  and  pressure 
cookers,  to  be  covered  by  supplementary 
orders.  All  purchase  certificates  now 
being  issued  by  County  Farm  Rationing 
Committees  will  be  valid  only  until  De¬ 
cember  1,  when  the  changeover  to  the 


new  system  will  be  made.  County  Farm 
Rationing  Committees  are  being  in¬ 
structed  to  cease  rationing  items  not 
listed  on  Schedules  I  and  II  after  Octo¬ 
ber  15. 

The  distribution  plans  call  for  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturers  to  report  to  the 
WFA  Deputy  Administrator  in  charge 
of  the  machinery  program  the  number  of 
units  of  all  machines  they  intend  to  pio- 
duce  and  the  States  in  which  they  will 
distribute  80  per  cent  of  such  production. 
On  Schedule  I  items  the  manufacturers 
will  report  to  State  War  Boards  their 
proposed  distribution  plans,  by  counties, 
for  80  per  cent  of  their  planned  produc¬ 
tion.  (No  county  plans  will  be  reported 
for  Schedule  II  and  III  items,  but  the 
Deputy  Administrator  will  inform  State 
War  Boards  of  the  number  of  such 
machines  to  be  sold  within  a  State.) 
State  War  Boards  will  tabulate  the 
county  distribution  plans  received  from 
manufacturers  to  determine  the  over-all 
distribution  pattern  for  each  type  of 
Schedule  I  equipment  and  will  analyze 
such  plans  in  relation  to  the  county  food 
production  situation  and  needs  for  ma¬ 
chinery.  State  Boards  may  adjust  any 
manufacturers’  distribution  plans  for 
any  type  of  Schedule  I  equipment;  such 
modifications  are  limited  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  number  of  machines  reported  by 
the  manufacturers. 

From  the  data  obtained  from  manu¬ 
facturers  on  distribution  of  Schedule  I 
equipment.  State  Boards  will  set  tenta¬ 
tive  county  quotas,  which  will  establish 
the  number  of  purchase  certificates 
which  can  be  issued  in  a  county.  Pro¬ 
vision  is  also  made  for  adjustment  of 
county  quotas  where,  for  example,  a 
dealer  may  receive  more  machines  than 
indicated  on  the  distribution  plan. 


SUGAR  FOR  FROZEN 
APPLESAUCE 

Sugar  for  processing  frozen  apple¬ 
sauce  will  be  made  available  to  process¬ 
ors  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  sugar  to 
each  nine  pounds  of  fruit,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  announced  Sep¬ 
tember  30. 

Experiments  during  the  past  year 
have  proved  the  feasibility  of  preserving 
applesauce  by  freezing.  This  pro  ess 
conserves  the  fruit  without  using  scarce  ; 
tin,  and  will  supplement  the  amount  of 
canned  applesauce  now  available.  Pies- 
ent  War  Production  Board  orders  l.mit 
the  amount  of  tin  that  may  be  used  for 
canning  applesauce  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
amount  used  for  this  purpose  in  cam  ing 
the  1942  apple  crop. 

The  order  permits  the  packaging  of 
frozen  applesauce  only  in  container  of 
less  than  30  pounds,  and  it  is  expi  ted 
that  the  product  will  be  put  up  lar  ely 
in  wrapped  packages  of  16  ounces,  for 
consumer  use. 

Sugar  is  provided  for  this  purpos,  in 
Amendment  90  to  Rationing  Order  3,  on 
sugar,  effective  October  4,  1943. 
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RATIONING  QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 


The  following  answers,  prepared  by 
the  Processed  Foods  Branch  of  OPA,  to 
questions  most  frequently  asked  during 
the  past  week  about  processed  foods 
rationing,  were  released  September  28 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration: 

Q.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  place  on  cen¬ 
ter  cuts  of  canned  asparagus  the  same 
point  value  as  on  tips,  and  thus  encour¬ 
age  consumers  to  buy  the  tips  and  leave 
the  center  cuts  standing  on  grocers’ 
shelves? 

A.  As  long  as  a  package  contains 
edible  asparagus,  the  point  value  for  one 
grade  will  be  the  same  as  for  another. 
The  processed  foods  rationing  program 
is  based  on  distributing  the  available 
supplies  to  make  sure  that  everyone  can 
obtain  enough  food.  The  matter  of  mer¬ 
chandising  center  cuts,  as  compared  to 
asparagus  tips,  is  a  problem  of  price 
differential  between  the  two  styles, 
rather  than  one  of  nutrition.  If  the 
price  inducement  is  sufficient,  the  two 
cuts  will  move  in  proper  ratio. 

Q.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  ration  so 
many  processed  foods?  Why  not  ration 
only  the  outstanding  fruits  and  the  most 
used  vegetables? 

A.  A  broad  base  of  food  items  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  give  the  rationing  pro¬ 
gram  flexibility.  Many  items  under 
rationing,  which  may  not  seem  important 
in  some  sections,  are  popular  items  in 
other  sections;  for  example,  mustard 
greens  in  the  Southern  States.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  a  number  of  items  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  order  to  meet  seasonal  de¬ 
mands;  for  example,  canned  pumpkin, 
squash  and  cranberry  sauce  for  the 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  holidays. 
If  the  number  of  substitutable  items  were 
insuflicient,  ration  buying  would  con¬ 
verge  on  a  few  popular  favorites,  and 
after  the  supply  of  these  was  exhausted, 
insufficient  quantities  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  meet  rational  demand.  The  ra¬ 
tioned  supply  of  the  most  used  fruits  and 
vegetoMes  is  not  large  enough  to  meet 
ration  buying  demand.  Therefore,  it  is 
neces-^ary  to  spread  this  buying  power 
over  I  variety  of  substitutable  items. 
Thes(  substitutable  items  constitute  a 
sizahli  part  of  the  total  processed  foods 
suppl* . 

Q  V.  holesalers  are  constantly  request¬ 
ing  field  offices  and  local  boards  to 
supp]  li’orm  R-1310,  the  wholesaler’s  in- 
vento  report.  Why  cannot  supplies  of 
this  '  .n  be  distributed  through  the  field 
office  ather  than  direct  from  OPA, 
WasV  -  i~ton? 

A  'he  total  number  of  wholesale 
gro'\  is  relatively  small,  and  it  is  con- 
'^Pnn  and  economical  to  supply  them 
frop-  -ingle  source.  To  supply  forms  to 
their  livough  district  OPA  offices  would 
•■equ  ‘  the  printing  of  more  forms  than 


are  now  necessary,  would  increase  distri¬ 
bution  costs,  and  would  delay  delivery  of 
these  reports  to  wholesalers  who,  because 
the  information  is  vital  to  success  of  the 
rationing  program,  are  instructed  to  nl3 
their  reports  promptly — not  longer  than 
eight  days  after  the  close  of  a  reporting 
period.  Bulk  supplies  of  the  form  can¬ 
not  be  sent  to  district  offices  ahead  of 
time,  as  changes  in  the  form  are  neces¬ 
sary  from  month  to  month,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  new  supply  must  be  printed  for 
each  month. 

Q.  How  may  points  lost  by  a  whole¬ 
saler  or  retailer  be  replaced? 

A.  In  such  circumstances  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  when  a  shipment  of  canned  goods 
goes  astray  and  the  points  invested  in 
the  shipment  are  “lost,”  a  wholesaler  or 
retailer  may  petition  the  OPA  office  with 
which  he  is  registered,  on  Form  R-315, 
asking  for  an  adjustment  under  Section 
14.5  of  Ration  Order  13. 

Q.  Why  should  adults  be  permitted  to 
purchase  baby  foods,  thereby  taking  such 
foods  from  the  supply  of  babies? 

A.  OPA  statistics  received  from  the 
baby  foods  trade  indicate  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  evenly  balanced.  Incoming  fig¬ 
ures  contained  in  monthly  reports  made 
to  OPA  do  not  reveal  a  diversion  of  baby 
foods  to  adult  consumption.  Apparently 
the  adults  are  not  dipping  into  the  sup¬ 
ply  available  for  special  needs  of  in¬ 
fants,  and,  in  some  cases,  for  older  people 
who  are  ill  and  require  baby  foods  for 
dietary  reasons.  This  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  actual  movements  of  baby  foods 
continue  below  OPA’s  scheduled  move¬ 
ments. 

Q.  Why  must  wholesalers  apply  to 
OPA,  Washington,  for  inventory  relief? 

A.  Wholesaler  appeals  invariably  re¬ 
quire  reference  to  their  registrations  and 
reports  and,  for  that  reason  alone,  such 
appeals  must  be  made  to  Washington, 
where  registration  and  reports  are  filed. 

Q.  Why  is  the  term  “hermetically 
sealed  and  sterilized  by  use  of  heat”  used 
in  the  definition  of  some  of  the  pro¬ 
cessed  foods? 

A.  Commercially  canned  foods  are  her¬ 
metically  sealed  and  sterilized  by  heat  in 
the  process  used  in  packing  them.  Con¬ 
sequently,  the  technical  description  is 
used  in  describing  them. 

In  addition.  Ration  Order  13  includes 
dried  and  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  are  processed  differently.  For  use 
in  determining  precisely  what  items  are 
rationed  under  Ration  Order  13  two  limi¬ 
tations  are  provided.  The  Official  Table 
of  Point  Values  for  Processed  Foods  spe¬ 
cifically  lists  only  the  items  that  are 
rationed,  and  Appendix  A  sets  forth  spe¬ 
cific  items  that  are  exempt  from 
processed  foods  rationing. 

Q.  How  can  wholesalers  realize  their 
point  investment  in  dented  or  damaged 
cans  of  processed  foods? 


A.  A  definite  answer  to  this  question  is 
in  the  making.  The  Processed  Foods 
Branch  of  OPA  now  has  under  consider¬ 
ation  the  whole  question  of  dented,  rust¬ 
ed  and  otherwise  damaged  cans,  and  also 
foods  in  danger  of  spoilage.  In  working 
out  a  solution  OPA  has  had  the  co-oper¬ 
ation  of  industry  representatives.  The 
answer  to  the  question  is  expected  at  an 
early  date. 

Q.  Why  are  pickled,  spiced,  or  bran- 
died  fruits  included  in  the  program? 

A.  A  part  of  the  nation’s  fruit  packs 
might  be  diverted  into  this  special  type 
of  products  if  such  fruits  were  ratipn- 
free.  Consequently,  it  is  considered 
necessary  that  such  special  items  be  ra¬ 
tioned  as  well  as  fruits  packed  in  the 
usual  fashion. 

Q.  Why  are  point  values  set  so  high  on 
canned  pineapple,  vacuum-packed  whole 
kernel  corn,  tomato  catsup,  and  other 
items? 

A.  Point  prices  are  set  on  all  items  in 
direct  relation  of  the  movement  of  the 
item  to  its  supply.  The  point  value  of 
each  item  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  its 
supply,  and  the  amount  that  can  be 
moved  into  consumption  from  month  to 
month  without  draining  the  supply  to 
too  low  a  level.  Any  item  which  moves 
faster  than  its  scheduled  movement  is 
increased  in  point  value.  If  it  moves 
below  schedule  the  point  value  is  lowered. 

Q.  Why  was  the  announcement  of  the 
plan  to  expedite  the  movement  of  canned 
foods  from  processors  to  wholesalers 
during  the  pack  season  delayed  so  long- 
after  the  beginning  of  the  program? 

A.  The  announcement — covering  point 
capital  adjustments,  and  giving  the 
wholesale  factors  for  July,  August  and 
September — was  made  almost  a  month 
ahead  of  schedule.  OPA  promised  last 
January,  while  the  program  was  still 
being  formed,  that  the  pack-moving  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  announced  about  July  1. 
Actually  it  was  announced  on  June  7, 
and  was  in  effect  when  needed  to  move 
the  packs  as  they  were  produced. 

DEHYDRATED  SWEET  POTATOES, 
CARROTS  RELEASED 

Canners  and  distributors  who  have 
watched  with  interest  development  of  the 
war  time  dehydration  program  and  have 
speculated  upon  the  possible  post-war 
competition  between  such  products  and 
canned  foods,  are  greatly  interested  in 
the  current  announcement  that  because 
Government  requirements  for  dehydrat¬ 
ed  carrots  and  sweet  potatoes  are  smaller 
than  was  anticipated,  these  products  will 
be  available  for  civilian  use  during  the 
coming  year. 

FDO  30,  which  reserves  dehydrated 
vegetables  for  war  needs,  has  been 
amended  to  permit  sale  of  dehydrated 
carrots  and  “sweets”  to  civilian  users. 
While  the  total  amount  available  is  not 
expected  to  be  sufficient  to  warrant  gen¬ 
eral  distribution  through  retail  channels, 
institutions  such  as  hotels,  hospitals  and 
restaurants  will  be  encouraged  to  use 
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these  products,  to  augment  their  rations 
of  other  processed  foods.  Later  in  the 
year,  if  supplies  remain  in  excess  of 
Government  requirements,  they  may  also 
be  released  for  sale  to  civilians. 

“The  program  for  increasing  the  use 
of  dehydrated  sweet  potatoes  and  car¬ 
rots,”  FDA  points  out,  “should  supple¬ 
ment  efforts  to  obtain  maximum  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  fresh  products.  The 
latest  estimate  of  the  sweet  potato  crop 
this  year  indicates  that  there  will  be  a 
yield  of  around  71,000,000  bushels,  which 
is  only  about  3  per  cent  more  than  the 
1932-41  average  of  69,000,000  bushels, 
but  is  a  slightly  greater  increase  over 
last  year’s  crop.  In  view  of  the  difficulty 
of  handling  sweet  potatoes,  distribution 
outside  of  major  producing  areas  has 
never  been  extensive  and,  in  fact,  in 
many  States,  particularly  in  the  North¬ 
ern  area,  few  fresh  sweet  potatoes  have 
normally  been  consumed.  It  is  in  these 
areas  that  the  marketing  of  dehydrated 
sweet  potatoes  can  provide  for  a  substan¬ 
tial  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sweet 
potatoes. 

“It  is  believed  that  the  experience 
gained  in  the  use  of  dehydrated  sweet 
potatoes  or  carrots  will  be  of  great  value 
in  encouraging  the  use  of  other  dehy¬ 
drated  vegetables,  if  and  when  they  be¬ 
come  available.  Likewise,  from  this 
campaign,  jobbers  may  be  able  to  get 
an  idea  as  to  future  possibilities  in  mar¬ 
keting  dehydrated  vegetables.” 

Wholesale  grocers,  particularly  those 
specializing  in  No.  10s  for  the  institu¬ 
tional  trade,  will  watch  buyer  reaction  to 
the  dehydrated  products  most  closely. 

OPA’S  TOKEN  PLAN 

J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the 
United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  discussing  OPA’s  token  plan, 
which  has  come  in  for  sharp  criticism 
from  chain  and  super-market  groups,  ad¬ 
vises  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  as 
follows : 

“In  view  of  the  fact  that  no  official 
announcement  has  been  made  in  this 
matter  by  OPA,  we  are  submitting  in¬ 
formation  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
as  a  result  of  our  investigation  of  the 
subject. 

“In  affording  you  the  following  state¬ 
ment,  we  do  so  with  confidence  that  we 
are  pi-esenting  what  will  be  found  to  be 
the  procedure  followed  and  what  the 
effect  of  the  plan  will  be  on  wholesale 
and  retail  merchants.  Let  it  be  under¬ 
stood  that  the  statement  we  are  making 
in  this  matter  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
carrying  with  it  any  OPA  official  author¬ 
ity.  OPA  must,  and  of  course,  will  in 
due  time  speak  for  itself  on  this,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  official. 

“The  reason  for  the  token  plan  is  to 
eliminate  work  for  the  wholesaler  and 
retailer.  At  present,  the  consumer  pie- 
sents  every  month  a  total  of  12  stamps, 
totaling  48  points.  These  stamps,  when 
handled  by  the  retailer,  must  first  be 
sorted,  unless  in  strips,  and  counted  or 


weighed  and  placed  in  envelopes  to  be 
deposited  by  those  who  have  bank  ac¬ 
counts.  For  example,  a  retailer  who  has 
a  bank  account,  sorts  and  counts  his 
stamps  and  deposits  them  and  issues 
checks  for  his  purchases,  but  the  retailer 
who  does  not  have  a  bank  account  must 
surrender  the  stamps  to  his  wholesaler 
and  usually  the  wholesaler  assists  in 
sorting  and  counting  them. 

“While  the  plan  is  not  complete  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  tokens,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  stamps,  with  the  beginning  of  token 
currency,  will  have  a  uniform  value  of 
10  points  each.  It  is  expected  that  the 
processed  food  program  will  validate  5 
stamps  per  period,  although  it  may  be  4, 
and  the  meat  and  fats  program  will  vali¬ 
date  a  selected  number  of  stamps  also. 
This  means  consumers,  instead  of  having 
12  stamps  to  spend  during  a  period  of 
different  point  values  totaling  48  points, 
will  be  permitted  say  five  10-point 
stamps,  which  will  not  have  to  be  sorted 
by  the  retailer  as  they  will  all  have  the 
same  value  and  will  be  easy  to  count 
because  of  the  value  of  10  points. 

“For  example,  if  the  housewife  should 
be  buying  a  can  of  No.  2  tomatoes,  the 
point  value  of  which  is  18  points,  she 
will  present  two  10-point  stamps  and  re¬ 
ceive  in  change  2  blue  tokens — in  other 
words,  two  plastic  coins  about  the  size 
and  weight  of  a  nickel.  These  tokens, 
which  carry  the  value  of  1  point  each, 
can  be  spent  at  any  time. 

“It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  under  the 
proposed  plan  the  retailer’s  job  is  cut 
down  75  per  cent  in  the  counting  process 
alone  without  considering  the  sorting  of 
the  stamps,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
stamps  used  in  connection  with  tokens 
will  be  pasted  instead  of  being  packed  in 
envelopes. 

“Under  this  proposed  plan,  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  wholesaler  will  be  that 
the  volume  of  stamps  which  can  go  up  to 
the  wholesaler  level  will  be  cut  at  least 
75  per  cent  and  in  addition  to  that  he 
will  not  be  handling  any  token  currency 
at  all,  except  for  odd  amounts  which 
means  that  in  any  transaction  no  more 
than  9  tokens  could  possibly  be  handled 
by  the  wholesaler  and  in  the  next  trans¬ 
action  these  9  tokens  could  be  decreased 
to  4.  The  real  reason  why  the  token 
plan  is  being  considered  is  to  save  work 
for  the  wholesalers  and  retailers.” 


NELSON  WANTS  CAN  SALVAGE 
DOUBLED 

Donald  M.  Nelson,  Chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  calling  for  a 
greatly  intensified  nation-wide  drive  to 
provide  400,000,000  used  tin  cans  month¬ 
ly  for  war  production,  October  1  asked 
America’s  housewives  to  salvage  at  least 
twice  the  number  of  tin  cans  currently 
being  collected. 

Pointing  out  that  although  constant 
improvement  has  been  made  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  tin  cans  since  the  beginning 
of  the  program  in  June  1,  1942,  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son  stated  that  the  cold,  hard  fact  re¬ 


mains  that  two  out  of  every  three  '.m 
cans  are  still  being  wasted. 

He  issued  the  following  statement. 

“Tin  cans  have  become  a  vitally  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  production  of  tl .  oe 
of  our  most  urgently  needed  metals.  Ti.ey 
provide  not  only  pure  tin,  but  la.ge 
quantities  of  high-grade  steel  scic.p; 
while  in  the  Far  West  tin  cans  are  u.  ed 
to  recover  copper  from  mine  waters. 

“The  application  of  these  metals  to 
our  war  production  program,  of  course, 
are  almost  innumerable.  Tin  is  essential 
to  the  services  and  efficiency  of  the 
armed  service.  It  protects  the  food  and 
health  of  our  fighting  forces  and  our 
civilian  population  at  home,  as  well  as 
that  of  our  allies.  Tin  is  also  a  fighting 
metal,  since  almost  every  weapon,  con¬ 
veyance,  engine,  and  equipment  used  at 
the  front  and  behind  the  lines  contains 
sizeable  quantities  of  tin. 

“America’s  steel  mills  are  depending 
upon  detinned  cans  to  supply  a  steady 
source  of  high-grade  steel  scrap. 
Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  every  tin  can  is 
steel,  and  under  point  rationing.  Ameri¬ 
can  kitchens  will  use  in  one  year  enough 
steel  in  tin  cans  to  make  22,900  medium 
tanks  or  900  destroyers. 

“The  copper  mines  in  the  Far  West 
use  shredded  tin  cans  to  precipitate  cop¬ 
per  from  impregnated  mine  waters.  Al¬ 
most  10  per  cent  of  our  copper  comes 
from  this  special  process.  We  will  never 
in  this  war  have  too  much  copper,  for  it 
enters  into  every  piece  of  electrical 
equipment,  every  warship,  every  air¬ 
plane,  every  vehicle,  all  artillery,  shell 
cases  and  cartridges. 

“These  and  many  other  war-vital 
goods  come  from  salvaged  tin  cans.  The 
American  people  have  been  providing 
about  200,000,000  used  tin  cans  each 
month.  We  are  asking  for  400,000,000 
per  month.  This  goal  is  obtainable.  In 
fact,  two  out  of  every  three  tin  cans  are 
today  being  wasted  in  spite  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  improvement  that  has  been  made 
over  the  past  year  in  this  salvage  pro¬ 
gram.  WPB-^327 

PLAN  SHRIMP  PACK 

The  new  Louisiana  Packing  Company, 
Hammond,  Louisiana,  is  planning  to 
pack  shrimp. 


CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 


OCTOBER  14,  1943— Fall  Meeti-g, 
National  Pickle  Packers  Associati  n, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Ill. 

OCTOBER  29,  1943— Twelfth  Ann  al 
Meeting,  Florida  Canners  Associat;  'O, 
Tampa  Terrace  Hotel,  Tampa,  Fla. 

NOVEMBER  3-5,  1943— Annual  M<  t- 
ing.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amer.  a, 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  C  y. 

NOVEMBER  17-18,  1943— Fall  Mv  ;t- 
ing,  Indiana  Canners  Association,  Cl  y- 
pool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Well,  the  can  does  look  familiar! 
But  the  product  isn't  .  .  .  unless 
you're  versed  in  the  culinary  art! 

It's  a  Crown  fabricated  type  beer 
:an  all  right!  But  this  time  it  con¬ 
tains  Toumade's  Kitchen  Bouquet 
•  -‘Specially  packed  for  the  use  of  our 
)verseas  forces. 

"his  concentrated  sauce  has  long 
’.)een  popular  with  army  cooks  as 
./ell  as  with  civilian  chefs  for  flavor- 
ng  and  enriching  gravies,  stews  and 
ooups  ...  so  Crown  was  called  upon 


to  furnish  a  container  that  would 
assure  its  safe  transportation  to 
kitchens  set  up  in  the  combat  zones. 

So  the  Crown  fabricated  type  beer 
can  took  on  the  job  .  .  .  not  in  its 
regular  line  of  duty  .  .  .  but  in  a 
special  wartime  capacity . . .  another 
demonstration  of  Crown's  ingenuity 
in  meeting  mihtary  demands! 

CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  New 
York  •  Philadelphia.  Division  of 
Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company, 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


CONNECTICUT  STATE  CANNERY 

The  State  of  Connecticut  has  recently 
built  a  new  cannery  at  the  State  Prison 
at  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  the  idea  of 
a  centralized  State  Cannery  has  been 
attempted  in  Connecticut.  The  crops  of 
fresh  vegetables  are  raised  on  the  many 
institutional  farms  throughout  the  State, 
and  the  help  used  in  the  cannery  are  in¬ 
mates.  All  cans  packed  this  year  are 
No.  10  field  run,  but  future  expansion 
will  include  smaller  size  cans,  a  fancy 
pack,  and  a  greater  variety  of  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
equipment,  there  will  be  enough  of  the 
major  vegetables  packed  this  year  to 
supply  the  needs  of  all  State  institutions, 
thereby  releasing  large  quantities  of 
goods  for  the  armed  forces. 


BUYS  TWO  BLUEBERRY 
CANNERIES 

The  Northeastern  Packing  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  Franklin,  Maine, 
this  week  announced  the  purchase  of  the 
A  &  R  Loggie  blueberry  interests  in  the 
States  of  Maine  and  Vermont.  Involved 
in  the  transaction  are  two  processing 
plants,  one  at  Columbia  Falls,  Me.,  and 
one  at  Island  Pond,  Vt.,  and  23,000  acres 
of  blueberry  land  in  Washington  County, 
Maine. 

The  Columbia  Falls  plant  is  being 
operated  this  season,  while  that  at  Island 
Pond  is  closed  “for  the  duration.” 

The  acquisition  makes  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  Packing  Company  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  canners  and  freezers  of 
blueberries. 


FLORIDA  CANNERS  SET  DATE 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Florida  Canners  Association  will  be  held 
at  the  Tampa  Terrace  Hotel,  Tampa,  on 
Friday,  October  29. 


FIRE  DESTROYS  TEXAS  CANNERY 

The  plant  of  the  Downey  Canning 
Company  at  El  Paso,  Texas,  was  recent¬ 
ly  destroyed  by  fire  of  undetermined 
origin.  L.  R.  Downey,  owner  of  the 
plant,  estimated  that  approximately 
$10,000  in  canned  chili  and  equipment 
were  lost,  which  was  only  partially  cov¬ 
ered  by  insurance.  City  firemen  aided 
by  soldiers  from  Camp  Bliss  were  able 
to  prevent  the  fire  spreading  to  nearby 
homes. 


NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OF  PICKLES 

The  lowly  pickle  now  assumes  its  place 
among  foods  comparatively  rich  in  vita¬ 
min  content,  according  to  a  recent  book¬ 
let  published  by  the  National  Pickle 
Packers’  Association. 

It  is  only  recently  that  scientists  have 
discovered  the  actual  reasons  why  pickles 
are  a  classic  example  of  the  instinctive 
good  judgment  of  the  human  appetite. 
Credit  is  due  to  Dr.  F.  W.  Fabian,  Re¬ 
search  professor  of  Bacteriology  at 
Michigan  State  College,  and  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  Dr.  C.  A.  Hoppert  and  L.  J.  Ca- 
millo.  Pickles  from  every  section  of  the 
United  States  were  collected  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  chemical,  biochemical  and  bio¬ 
assay  analysis  to  determine  their  value 
in  the  human  diet. 

This  new  booklet,  “New  Facts  About 
An  Old  Friend,”  which  will  be  available 
to  interested  persons,  establishes  the  fact 
that  pickles  contain  vitamin  A,  essential 
in  the  formation  of  good  teeth  and  bones ; 
vitamin  B-1  (Thiamin),  essential  to  the 
proper  functioning  of  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem;  vitamin  B-2  (Riboflavin),  which 
helps  to  maintain  the  health  of  the  skin, 
eyes,  digestive  and  nervous  systems  and 
of  vitamin  C,  which  aids  in  the  pi-oper 
healing  of  wounds  and  keeps  the  blood 
vessels  in  a  healthy  condition. 

It  was  also  discovered  that  pickles  are 
a  regular  bonanza  in  essential  minerals. 
Calcium,  phosphorous,  iron  and  copper 
are  to  be  found  in  appreciable  amounts, 
as  is  common  table  salt,  another  funda¬ 
mental  need  in  the  human  body. 

This  new  booklet  also  contains  other 
valuable  information  such  as  descrip¬ 
tions  of  various  types  of  pickles;  how 
they  make  other  foods  taste  better;  the 
tidbit  use  of  pickles  and  their  use  in 
sandwiches  and  in  lunch  boxes. 

Food  technicians  will  be  interested  in 
the  chart  contained  in  the  booklet,  which 
gives  a  breakdown  of  many  types  of 
foods  as  to  percentages  of  carbohydrates, 
different  kinds  of  minerals  and  the  vita¬ 
min  content. 

CMA  MEETING  DATES 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America  will  be  held 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
City,  November  3,  4  and  5. 

IN  HOSPITAL 

Charles  P.  Sampson  of  the  Norway 
(Michigan)  Canning  Company,  who  has 
been  in  poor  health  recently,  is  confined 
in  a  Green  Bay  Hospital  for  treatment. 
Mr.  Sampson  has  long  been  associated 
with  the  canning  industry,  being  a  Dia¬ 
mond  Member  of  the  Old  Guard  Society, 
signifying  more  than  fifty  years  of 
service. 


PHILLIPS  WINS  ARMY-NAVY 
AWARD 

For  “high  achievement”  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  war  foods  for  the  nation’s  fight¬ 
ing  forces,  the  men  and  women  of  the 
Phillips  Packing  Company,  Inc.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Maryland,  have  been  officially 
notified  that  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the 
United  States  are  conferring  upon  them 
the  distinctive  Army-Navy  “E”  Award — 
highest  civilian  honor  that  can  be  be¬ 
stowed  in  days  of  either  peace  or  war. 

Formal  notification  was  received  by 
Col.  Albanus  Phillips,  president  of  the 
company,  from  Hon.  Robert  P.  Patterson, 
Under  Secretary  of  War,  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  award  is  the  most  coveted  honor 
in  the  field  of  American  industry  and  as 
a  group  will  give  members  of  the  Phil¬ 
lips  Organization  the  individual  author¬ 
ity  to  wear  at  all  times  the  Army-Navy 
“E”  badge  symbolizing  high  fidelity  to 
their  country  and  distinctive  craftsman¬ 
ship  in  the  canning  of  quality  food 
products. 

While  the  Phillips  Packing  Company 
throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  war 
has  carried  on  all  its  normal  seasonal 
operations,  these  have  been  augmented 
by  the  packing  of  special  food  products 
for  the  nation’s  fighting  forces  on  far- 
flung  battle  fronts  all  over  the  world. 

The  packing  of  these  special  food 
products  necessitated  the  creation  and 
operation  of  specially  constructed  ma¬ 
chinery  and  the  development  of  new  and 
intricate  processes  which  only  could 
have  been  brought  about  by  the  highest 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  the  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  knowledge  gained  by  Phillips 
workers  in  packing  products  for  millions 
of  family  tables  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe. 

The  Army-Navy  “E”  award  to  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Phillips  Packing 
Company  is  the  culmination  of  several 
months  of  intensive  study  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  operations  by  high  ranking  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  United  States  Army  and 
United  States  Navy.  Every  phase  of 
operation,  from  the  harvesting  of  crops 
to  their  preparation  and  packing,  was 
intensively  investigated. 

In  the  final  analysis,  according  to 
Under  Secretary  of  War  Patterson’s 
statement,  men  and  women  of  the  Phil¬ 
lips  organization  are  not  only  credited 
with  “high  achievement  in  producing 
materials  needed  for  war,”  but  also  are 
told  that  their  “record  of  practical 
patriotism  is  high.”  “You  have  good 
reason  for  pride  in  both,”  the  Uicler 
Secretary  concludes,  in  his  citation. 

The  award  ceremony  will  be  helo  in 
Cambridge  on  Thursday,  October  21.  At 
this  time  the  coveted  and  highly  pr  zed 
Army-Navy  E  flag  will  be  unfurled,  and 
the  Government  will  furnish  official 
Army-Navy  E  pins  for  all  member;;  of 
the  organization  as  of  September  25th. 
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35  Years  of 
Specialized  Service 
in  the 

Prevention  of  Fires 
and 

Maintenance  of  Low 
Insurance  Costs 

for  the  FOOD  INDUSTRY 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

Chicago,  Illinois 


Keep 

Feed  Prod»‘** 
MOVING 


LA  pome 


FLEXIBLE  STEEL  CONVEYOR  BELTING 


S-/ 


Every  conveying  operation  in  the  pro- 
rcftiiing  of  Cold  Park,  Hot  Pack,  Sugar 
Prej*eeved,  Dehydrated  and  Smoked  foods 
can  be  handled  faster,  better  and  cheap* 
er  with  LA  PORTE  Conveyor  Belting.  It 
withstands  all  impacts  at  the  loading 
chute.  It  resists  heat  and  cold.  It  will 
not  stretch,  creep,  weave,  nor  jump.  It 
will  not  deteriorate  while  not  in  use. 
And,  in  addition,  it  requires  no  dressing 
or  special  maintenance  to  keep  it  at  top 
efficiency.  Easily  sterilised  with  a  steam 
gun  or  scalding  water  right  on  the 
friction  drum. 


Ask  your  Supplier  TODAY  for  LA  PORTE  Con¬ 
veyor  Belting— in  Golvaniied  Steel— ovailoble 
in  any  length  and  practically  any  width. 


PORTE  MAT  &  MFG.  CO. 

124  i  LA  PORTE,  INDIANA 


DeRLIN  chapman  Hydraulic  Elevators  and 
Washers  are  designed  to  handle  a  high  speed 
line  of  peas.  Also  suitable  for  whole  grain 
corn,  navy  beans,  kidney  beans,  lima  beans  and 
like  products. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Hydraulic  Elevators  have 
successfully  conveyed  peas  thru  1600  ft.  of 
tube  without  damage. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Hydraulic  Elevators  have 
successfully  elevated  peas  from  the  blancher  to 
the  filler  hopper  without  damage. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  Hydraulic  Elevators  have 
successfully  elevated  and  conveyed  peas  28  ft., 
from  receiving  platform  to  graders  in  high 
speed  lines  running  at  240  No.  2  cans  per  min. 


when  used  in  combination 
with  the  Berlin  Chapman 
Washer  as  shown  here,  the 
entire  system  including  the 
pump,  can  be  thoroughly  ster¬ 
ilized  under  pressure  of  hot 
steam  up  to  260  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

These  conveyors  can  easily  be 
installed  by  your  plant  me¬ 
chanics,  and  all  fittings  ob¬ 
tained  from  any  plumbing 
supply  house.  Con  be  had 
with  motor  or  pulley  drive. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

Berlin,  Wisconsin 


'8e>Um^4un$um 


CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ALL  FOOD  PRODUCTS 
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WAR  CHANGING  CONSUMER  BUYING  HABITS 


Food  purchasers  lead  in  Homemakers  Guild  Survey.  Rationing  and  scarcity  leading  causes. 


America’s  buying  habits  have  been 
definitely  changed  because  of  the  war. 
Few  can  offer  arguments  to  refute  this 
statement,  regardless  of  whether  the 
question  deals  with  meat  or  food,  milk  or 
carbonated  beverages,  cosmetics  or  drugs, 
furniture,  clothing  or  linen. 

Of  course,  changes  have  not  been  as 
pronounced  in  some  cases  as  they  have 
been  in  others.  The  fact  remains,  how¬ 
ever,  there  have  been  changes  no  matter 
how  small  the  percentage  may  be. 

The  war  produced  rationing  of  nearly 
every  type.  Rationing  was  followed  by 
scarcities  of  many  articles.  More  com¬ 
plications  set  in,  in  the  economic  setup 
and  aroused  more  daily  housekeeping 
problems. 

There  have  been  many  reasons  ad¬ 
vanced  on  how  these  changes  have  come 
about  and  to  what  degree  they  exist.  Ex¬ 
planations  have  been  numerous  for  them. 
Because  of  this,  the  Home  Makers  Guild 
of  America  has  made  a  definite  check 
and  obtained  a  cross  section  of  views  of 
thousands  of  American  housewives. 

In  a  list  of  nine  questions,  the  Home 
Makers  Guild  made  a  fairly  complete  re¬ 
view  of  the  present  problem.  Its  ques¬ 
tions  hinged  upon  rationing  and  scarcity, 
stores  and  buyers,  the  continuous  search 
for  commodities,  the  shifting  of  buyers 
from  one  dealer  to  another,  difficulties 
of  buyers  in  maintaining  normal  supplies 
and  general  shopping  habits  and  changes, 
which  may  have  come  about. 

Taking  the  survey  from  the  start,  it 
is  quite  natural  that  food  and  meat  prob¬ 
lems  produce  the  higher  percentages  of 
buying  habit  changes.  In  replying  to 
the  question,  “Has  rationing  or  scarcity 
caused  you  to  change  your  buying  habits 
on  the  following  commodities?”  yes 
answers  were  overwhelmingly  high  on 
food  and  meat. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  CHANGES  HIGH 

Eighty-six  per  cent  of  meat  buyers  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  survey  said  they  needed  to 
change  habits  due  to  rationing  and  scarc¬ 
ity.  In  the  case  of  food  buyers,  84.8 
per  cent  voted  “yes”  that  rationing  and 
scarcity  had  brought  about  changes. 

In  the  case  of  buying  baked  goods,  43.6 
per  cent  of  the  poll  designated  changes 
and  in  the  item  of  purchasing  carbonat¬ 
ed  beverages,  41.1  per  cent  had  changed. 
Purchases  of  fresh  milk,  cosmetics,  drugs 
and  furniture  showed  little  tendency  to 
change,  the  survey  disclosed. 

FREQUENT  MORE  STORES 

The  Home  Makers  Guild  sought  to 
find  out  if  buyers  were  shopping  in  more, 
less  or  the  same  number  of  stores  as  they 
did  before  the  war,  searching  for  com¬ 
modities  as  those  already  listed. 


Again  it  was  found  food  and  meat  pur¬ 
chasers  were  in  the  lead  and  that  they 
were  frequenting  more  stores  today  than 
before.  There  was  also  an  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  buyers,  patronizing 
more  stores  for  baked  goods  and  carbon¬ 
ated  beverages.  Fresh  milk  buying  still 
was  unaffected,  the  surveys  showing  most 
people  interviewed  staying  with  the  same 
store  or  dairy  as  they  did  before  the  war. 

Before  the  war,  the  Guild  Survey 
found,  the  larger  percentage  of  buyers 
was  trading  at  two  stores  for  groceries 
and  at  one  market  for  meats.  In  the 
case  of  food,  the  poll  found  28.6  per  cent 
patronized  one  store,  35.6  per  cent  two 
stores  and  24.3  per  cent  three  stores.  In 
meat  51.4  per  cent  stayed  with  one  mar¬ 
ket,  34.2  per  cent  at  two  and  10  per  cent 
at  three. 

Now  during  the  war  the  one-store  for 
food  and  one  market  for  meat  percen¬ 
tages  have  slipped  down,  the  survey 
showing  that  more  buyers  are  patroniz¬ 
ing  two,  three  and  four  places  in  search 
of  commodities  they  want. 

In  meat  buying,  the  percentage 
dropped  to  39  per  cent  for  one  store  to 

28.6  per  cent  for  two  stores  and  then 
increased  to  19.1  per  cent  for  three  stores 
and  9.5  per  cent  for  four  stores.  Food 
buying  changes  were  proportionate  with 
meat  buying  with  the  fourth  store  cus¬ 
tomers  increasing  from  8.3  per  cent  to 

16.7  per  cent. 

Figures  of  purchases  of  baked  goods, 
drugs,  general  store,  department  store, 
clothing,  furniture  and  dairy  stores  seem 
to  be  fairly  consistent  now  with  those 
established  before  the  war. 

There  must  always  be  reasons  for 
changes  of  any  kind  and  in  the  Guild’s 
Survey  these  appear  plainly  in  figures. 
Selection  of  goods  and  prices  were  para¬ 
mount  before  the  war  as  reasons  for 
trading  at  one,  two,  or  three  stores. 

Since  the  war  began,  prices,  selections 
and  locations  stand  out  as  highly  im¬ 
portant.  Gasoline  and  tire  rationing 
have  cut  down  lengthy  distances,  which 
buyers  formerly  traveled  in  the  search  of 
merchandise.  Today  the  corner  shop  or 
market  are  the  easier  to  reach  and  are 
patronized  providing  the  prices  and  se¬ 
lections  are  within  order. 

THERE  ARE  REASONS 

Difficulties  in  securing  many  commodi¬ 
ties  can  be  attributed  to  five  standout 
reasons.  The  Guild  Survey  tells,  with  the 
most  important  one  showing  dealers  out 
of  stock,  especially  in  the  fresh  meat 
and  lunch  meat  lines. 

Scarcity — Survey  answers  disclosed 
79.6  per  cent  of  buyers  experienced  diffi¬ 
culty  in  buying  fresh  meat  because  deal¬ 


ers  had  no  stocks.  Regarding  lunch 
meats,  38.9  per  cent  of  buyers  said  deal¬ 
ers  were  out  of  them.  Strangely  it 
learned  only  10.5  per  cent  of  the  replies 
offered  an  insufficient  point  reason  for 
these  difficulties. 

Point  Shortage — In  cases  of  buying 
canned  foods,  insufficient  points  played 
a  big  part  in  the  survey  returns.  A 
total  of  45.1  per  cent  in  the  survey  said 
their  lack  of  buying  canned  goods  was 
because  of  point  shortages.  This  was 
also  true  of  coffee,  when  that  commodity 
was  rationed. 

Carbonated  beverages,  beer,  soap  and 
household  equipment  purchases  were  also 
made  difficult  because  dealers  had  no 
stocks. 

Substitution — What  did  the  purchaser 
do  about  the  problem  of  solving  the  mer¬ 
chandise  difficulty?  The  Guild’s  Survey 
found  51.6  per  cent  substituted  another 
product  in  the  place  of  fresh  meat  and 
39.9  per  cent  substituted  something  else 
for  lunch  meat. 

In  cases  of  lack  of  canned  foods  at 
dealers,  34.7  substituted,  15.3  per  cent 
used  another  brand,  36.1  per  cent  went 
without  the  product  and  13.9  per  cent 
found  what  they  wanted  in  other  stores. 
Fresh  milk  buyers  were  heavier  patron- 
izers  of  other  stores. 

The  majority  said  they  had  gone  with¬ 
out  beer  and  carbonated  beverages  dur¬ 
ing  the  periods  dealers  had  no  stocks. 
Soap  products  were  replaced  with  other 
brands;  medicines  were  found  in  other 
stores. 

PANTRY  STOCKS 

Normal  supplies  of  commodities  w'ere 
variant  in  the  survey,  ranging  between 
a  week  and  two  months,  according  to  the 
items  considered.  The  percentages  w(  re 
steady  between  one  week  and  one  month 
for  factory  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  highest  percentage  of  condiments 
in  a  normal  household  is  a  two-month 
supply.  A  month’s  supply  of  sugar  v  is 
considered  normal  in  the  survey.  T  vo 
weeks  to  a  month’s  supply  of  launc  ry 
and  toilet  soaps  was  considered  norrt  il. 
A  week’s  supply  of  beer  and  carbona  ed 
beverages  was  normal  ih  the  survey. 

A  large  percentage  of  buyers  intim  t- 
ed  to  the  Guild’s  questionnaire  that  t-  -y 
could  purchase  in  sufficient  quantities-  ro 
maintain  their  usual  inventory.  In  i  -c- 
tory  canned  fruits,  factory  canned  vt-  e- 
tables,  condiments,  sugar,  laundry  ;  id 
toilet  soaps,  cosmetics,  carbonated  bei  r- 
ages,  beer,  coffee  and  tea,  survey  rep  <Js 
provided  high  percentages  that  bu\  rs 
maintained  normal  inventories. 


(Please  turn  to  page  2/) 
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TilE  CONDITION  OF  CROPS 


BEANS 

ui't’KR  LAKE,  CALIF.,  Sept,  20 — Limas: 
300  acres,  100  acres  short.  Crop  fine, 
1*,4  Ions  per  acre. 

Stringbeans:  50  acres;  50  acres  lost. 
Fine  crop.  We  are  about  halfway 
through  our  crops. 

EASTMAN,  GA.,  Sept.  25 — Stringbeans; 
Small  crop;  mostly  went  to  home  can¬ 
ning  and  balance  to  fresh  market.  Sea¬ 
son  has  been  very  irregular  for  truck 
crops  the  last  few  years.  All  crops  har¬ 
vested  for  1943. 

Limas:  Short  crop;  not  enough  to 
make  a  report  on.  All  went  to  fresh 
market  and  home  canning.  Season  over 
for  1943.  For  the  past  three  or  four 
years  we  have  had  bad  seasons;  too  dry, 
tco  much  rain  and  hot  sun,  which  has 
teen  bad  for  truck  crops. 

rENTF.RViLLE,  IOWA,  Sept.  22 — Bean 
crop  was  a  failure. 

ANTLERS,  OKLA.,  Sept.  19 — Green:  Crop 
for  fall  canning  is  another  failure  due  to 
lack  of  moisture;  none  planted.  Spring 
crop  was  60  per  cent. 

BERKELEY  SPRINGS,  W.  VA.,  Sept.  23 — A 
total  failure. 


CORN 

CENTERVILLE,  IOWA,  Sept.  22 — Crop 
about  .50  per  cent. 

ERicfXYN,  MINN.,  Sept.  18 — 1700  acres 
planted,  same  as  in  1942,  but  lost  at 
least  200  acres  by  excessive  rains.  We 
have  finished  canning  and  our  harvested 
acreage  yielded  3%  tons  per  acre.  Very 
gcod  quality,  better  cut  than  last  year. 
No  weims  but  some  hail  damage. 

RHKEMS,  PA.,  Sept.  27 — Sweet:  Acreage 
was  ,0  per  cent  above  last  year.  Yield 
was  1'  per  cent  of  normal  and  only  30 
per  (•(  nt  of  1942.  Harvest  completed 
Sept(  d)er  20. 

BEi  :i,EY  SPRINGS,  W.  VA,,  Sept.  23 — 
A  to‘  '  failure. 


TOMATOES 

A  PER,  CALIF.,  Sept.  22 — Harvesting 
in  t  an  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  Val¬ 
ley  just  started  and  there  will  be 
no  1  until  the  middle  of  October.  Un¬ 
it:'  ;on  goes  well  into  November  be- 

foi  st  stops  harvesting,  pack  will  be 

cof  ably  shorter  than  anticipated. 

I'S'i  situation  for  canneries  is  still 

ci'i  Working  only  one  shift  with  a 

In  umber  of  soldiers  from  nearby 
ield.  This  type  of  help  is  ideal, 
if  ■  ould  train  and  keep  it  for  the 

sea  but  soldiers  are  only  working 


spasmodically  and  every  day  we  have  a 
new  batch  which  has  to  be  shown  and 
trained  before  any  result  can  be  ob¬ 
served. 

NATIONAL  CITY,  CALIF.,  Sept.  22 — Acre¬ 
age  same;  yield  down  below  average. 
Early  wind-up. 

EJASTMAN,  GA.,  Sept.  25 — Small  crop; 
most  of  it  went  to  the  fresh  market  and 
balance  for  home  canning.  Prices  too 
high  for  packers  as  farmers  here  are  not 
interested  in  this  kind  of  crop.  All  har¬ 
vested  for  1943. 

NORMAL,  ILL.,  Sept.  27 — Acreage  two- 
thirds  of  normal;  crop  half  of  normal. 

CENTERVILLE,  IOWA,  Sept.  27 — Acreage 
two-thirds  of  normal;  crop  half  of  nor¬ 
mal. 

CENTERVILLE,  IOWA,  Sept.  22 — Crop 
was  a  failure. 

FORT  MADISON,  IOWA,  Sept.  26 — The 
crop  here  is  near  the  finish  with  about 
60  per  cent  of  our  normal  pack.  The 
growing  season  for  tomatoes  seemed  to 
be  fair  but  the  trouble  was  in  the  fact 
that  the  crop  went  into  the  ground  in 
bad  condition;  we  had  28  days  of  rain 
during  May. 

HANCOCK,  MD.,  Sept.  25 — Crop  50  per 
cent. 

ANTLERS,  OKLA.,  Sept.  19 — Summer 
crop  was  98  per  cent  short;  only  360 
cases  canned  from  110  acres.  Still  dry 
and  no  rain  in  prospect.  The  Government 
will  have  to  increase  ceiling  price  on 
canned  tomatoes  another  year  so  that 
canners  can  pay  $30  a  ton  to  interest 
farmers  in  this  section. 

BEAUFORT,  s.  C.,  Sept.  24 — Acreage  50 
per  cent;  yield  30  per  cent;  canned  only 
1/12  per  cent,  which  means  practically 
none  in  the  Southern  section  of  South 
Carolina. 

BERKELEY  SPRINGS,  W.  VA.,  Sept.  23 — 
We  figure  will  have  around  one-third 
to  one-half  of  a  pack  as  compared  with 
last  year.  Fruit  very  small  and  lots  of 
blossom  end  rot. 


OTHER  ITEMS 

UPPER  LAKE,  CALIF.,  Sept.  20 — Carrots: 
25  acres  which  is  normal.  25  tons  per 
acre;  fine  crop. 

Beets:  25  per  cent  of  a  crop;  failure. 

VIENNA,  GA.,  Sept.  22 — Sweet  Potatoes 
for  Dehydration:  We  will  have  about 
half  a  crop  compared  to  normal  years, 
on  account  of  extremely  dry  weather. 


NORTH  SEDGWICK,  MAINE,  Sept.  24 — 
Blueberries:  Acreage  fair;  not  able  to 
get  help  to  work  .on  land.  Yield  was 
good  this  year  but  all  was  not  harvested 
due  to  labor  condition;  better  than  the 
average  year  in  yield. 

WINONA,  MINN.,  Sept.  27 — Cucumbers 
for  Pickling:  Crop  ended  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  due  to  frosts  covering  growing 
sections  of  Southeast  Minnesota  and 
Southwest  Wisconsin.  Producing  acreage 
yielded  100  bushels  per  acre,  which  was 
but  70  per  cent  of  acreage  contracted. 
Yield  from  contracted  acreage  approxi¬ 
mately  70  bushels  per  acre.  No  carry¬ 
over  of  1942  season’s  pack.  Indications 
point  to  insufficient  stocks  for  processing 
to  supply  normal  demand  until  1944  crop 
has  been  produced. 

PHELPS,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  25 — Cabbage:  The 
acreage  seems  to  be  about  15  per  cent 
below  normal.  Crop  is  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  although  probably  one-quarter  of 
it  is  very  late  and  may  not  produce  if  we 
have  an  early  freeze.  It  needs  rain  at 
the  present  time  but  with  normal  rain 
should  yield  from  12  to  15  tons  per  acre; 
However,  the  crop  is  rapidly  going  out 
on  the  green  market,  because  the  kraut 
packer  is  tied  to  the  $12  per  ton  limit 
and  threatened  with  the  $12  basis  for  a 
sauerkraut  ceiling  price.  Therefore, 
comparatively  little  kraut  may  find  its 
way  into  commercial  channels  unless  the 
Government  takes  quick  action.  (Action’ 
taken,  see  elsewhere  in  this  issue). 

RIPON,  wis..  Sept.  27 — Cucumbers  for 
pickling:  Finished  crop  intake  on  Sep¬ 
tember  18;  100  bushels  per  acre,  which 
is  35  bushels  per  acre  above  normal. 


WIRE  CABLE  IN  CANS 

Wire  cable  is  being  sent  overseas  in 
tin  cans,  along  with  basic  foodstuffs,  ex¬ 
plosives,  canned  blankets,  life-saving  de¬ 
vices,  blood  plasma  and  an  amazing 
variety  of  other  vital  items  preserved 
for  the  armed  forces  in  durable  metal 
containers. 

Asked  to  devise  a  special  carrier  to 
protect  the  reeled  cable  in  shipments  to 
far-flung  battle  areas,  the  American  Can 
Company  provided  a  slip-cover  can  to 
fit  military  requirements.  By  utilizing 
standard  can-making  techniques  and 
existing  high-speed  machines,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  produce  the  wire  cable  cans  in 
almost  any  quantity  required  by  the 
Government,  according  to  W.  C.  Stolk, 
general  manager  of  sales. 

Before  shipment,  the  wire  is  rolled 
into  17-pound  reels  which  are  inserted 
into  the  made-to-order  protective  jackets. 
The  cans  are  then  sealed  with  paraffin 
and  packed  in  wooden  cases  to  withstand 
the  roughest  handling. 
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Vicfolr  LABELS 

Utilize  youi  stock  of  old  labels  fox  products  which 
you  no  longer  pack.  Block  out  portions  undesir¬ 
able  and  imprint  information  to  suit  your  particular 
need.  Or,  too,  print  a  1  color  label  on  the  reverse  side 
of  any  type  old  labels  you  may  have.  Our  imprint 
department  will  be  glad  to  assist  you. 

Conners  everywhere  are  finding  this  a  profitable 
way  of  disposing  of  old  stocks  and  availing  them¬ 
selves  of  added  storage  space. 

EMERGENCY  or  GOVERNMENT  ORDERS 

PRINTED  1  COLOR  (BLUE  OR  BLACK) 

ON  8  HR.  DELIVERY 

WE  HAVE  A  PRODUCTION  CAPACITY  OF 

1  MILLION  LABELS  A  DAY 

—  LET  US  HELP  YOU  TODAY  - 

STANDARD  PRINTING  &  LITHD6RAPHING  CD. 

536-38-40-42-44  WEST  PRATT  STREET 
BALTIMORE _ MARYLAND 


INSURE  YOUR  CROPS 


Seed6>  WUlt 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


*7!4e  Pfuwe4t  Seed  Pfuotectcmt 


Spergon  has  these  additional  advantages. 
It  is  safer,  surer  and  easier  to  use. 
Works  in  any  type  soil,  self-luhricating, 
compatible  with  inoculation  and  longer 
lasting.  For  increased  yields  an<l  profits 
use  Spergon.  For  complete  information 
see  your  dealer  or  write  to 


UNITED  STATES  RUBBER  COMPANY 

NAUGATUCK  CHEMICAL  DIVISION 
1230  Sixth  Avenue  *  Rockefeller  Centei  *  New  York 
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A  complete,  practical  and  up-to-date  canners’  text¬ 
book,  answering  any  questions  that  may  arise  relative 
to  proper  methods  of  canning.  It  covers  every  phase 
of  processing  vegetables,  fruits,  fish,  meats,  soups, 
preserves,  jellies,  sauces,  etc. 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

It  Looks  Like  the  End  of  Canning — All 
Packs  Are  Short  of  Needs — Tomatoes  So 
Short  it  Looks  Calamitous — Keep  Packing 

’Em  if  Possible — Next  Season  Things 
Will  Be  Different. 

ENDING — The  number  of  canners 
visiting  Baltimore  this  week  from 
nearby  canning  regions  indicates 
that  their  jobs  for  the  year  are 
over.  And  when  you  look  at  the 
Crop  Reports  in  this  issue,  telling 
their  doleful  tale  of  ruined  hopes, 
it  is  not  surprising.  There  you 
have  a  widespread  coverage,  from 
almost  every  heavy  canning  region, 
large  and  small,  and  the  story  has 
a  too  great  similarity  of  small 
crops  and  packs,  to  make  it  good 
reading. 

Market  considerations  cannot 
but  wait  upon  the  ultimate  out¬ 
come,  since  many  canners  have  not 
been  able  to  get  up  their  Govern¬ 
ment  quotas  as  yet,  and  in  other 
items  the  Government  has  already 
said  it  will  need  the  entire  pack. 

The  most  important  item  of 
canned  foods  is  tomatoes,  bar  none, 
especially  for  our  fighting  men,  but 
also  for  our  own  population,  and  in 
a  very  particular  manner  for  the 
starving  populations  we  are  releas¬ 
ing.  Starvation,  or  too  great  simi¬ 
larity  of  foods,  breeds  scurvy,  with 
all  its  horrors,  and  there  is  no  anti- 
scoi'butic  that  nearly  approaches 
the  fi  eding  of  canned  tomatoes  un¬ 
der  s  ich  circumstances.  And  now  it 
look  as  if  the  canned  tomato  pack 
will  be  harder  hit  than  any  other. 
The  vVest  Coast  held  out  some  hope 
of  .  worth-while  addition  to  the 
out  .-t  of  canned  tomatoes,  since 
the>  -eem  to  have  a  fine  crop  and 
gOQ/]  acreage,  but  now  we  learn 
tha  due  to  labor  shortages  the 
cam  I  rs  are  turning  these  tomatoes 
int-  tomato  products.  It  takes 
mi’.;;ri  labor  to  handle  canned  to¬ 
matoes,  but  the  result  is  worth 
evr  effort  of  every  canner  in  a 
poc.tion  to  add  to  this  pack.  Here 
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is  where  the  Army  and  armed 
forces  might  well  be  called  upon 
to  help  save  this  crop  for  canning, 
if  local  men,  women  and  children 
cannot  be  induced  to  come  to  the 
rescue.  If  they  but  knew  the  full 
importance,  if  all  fully  realized 
this,  we  feel  that  the  work  would 
be  done.  It  is  not  too  late  yet  to 
save  much  of  this,  for  tomato  prod¬ 
ucts  do  not  fully  take  the  place  of 
canned  tomatoes.  Here  is  a  last- 
minute  chance  to  do  as  brave  a 
deed  as  anything  on  the  battlefield. 
And  wherever  canners  anywhere 
in  the  country  can  continue  to  add 
to  the  tomato  pack,  by  all  means 
do  it.  The  situation  is  desperate. 

Canners  have  done  the  best  they 
could  with  the  crops  they  received, 
even  to  the  extent  of  bootlegging 
tomatoes  from  other  canners. 
Indiana  is  getting  a  taste  of  this 
trouble,  when  in  years  past  it 
seemed  to  be  all  centered  in  the 
Tri-State  region.  Doubtless  there 
is  some  of  it  here,  too,  since  the 
prices  on  the  wholesale  market, 
from  which  local  canners  draw 
supplies,  are  ruling  around  $1.30 
to  $1.35  per  bushel,  and  higher. 
Ceilings  will  have  to  be  raised. 

HAPPENINGS  —  The  sauerkraut 
packers  have  gained  their  point  in 
the  matter  of  better  prices  for  the 
canned  product,  as  you  will  find  in 
detail  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  But 
it  looks  like  most  of  the  output  will 
go  to  the  Government. 

More  items  that  will  be  allowed 
to  be  sold  subject  to  adjustment  in 
ceilings  later,  have  been  admitted. 
Now  the  list  includes  Fruit  Cock¬ 
tail  or  fruit  salad,  brined  cherries, 
sauerkraut  and  some  others. 

Since  the  OPA  turned  thumbs 
down  on  the  practice  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  grow,  of  buyers  taking  the 
goods  net  and  waiving  the  usual 
discounts,  some  buyers  are  coming 
back  with  a  demand  that  they  be 
refunded  the  amounts. 

Of  most  interest  now  and  in  the 
very  near  future  is  the  action  of 


Judge  Jones  in  appealing  for  a 
half-billion-dollar  addition  to  the 
CCC  funds  for  1944.  The  way  he 
outlines  the  need  of  this,  and  the 
indication  that  during  the  coming 
season  food  production  will  have 
prime  help,  is  so  interesting  that 
we  quote  the  remarks  in  full  here¬ 
with. 

If  you  are  hungry  for  market 
news  on  canned  foods,  the  follow¬ 
ing  market  reports  will  satisfy  you 
we  know.  The  article  referred  to 
is  market  news  of  high  importance. 
Here  you  are : 

JUDGE  JONES  ASKS  EXTRA  HALF 
BILLION  FOR  CCC 

Statement  by  Judge  Marvin  Jones,  War 
Food  Administrator,  Before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  10:30 
A.  M.,  September  29,  1943. 

In  appearing  before  this  Committee 
today  in  connection  with  the  bill  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  to  increase  its  borrowing  capacity  by 
$500,000,000,  I  want  to  point  out  at  the 
outset  that  1944  is  to  be  an  all-out  food 
production  year.  All  of  our  thinking 
must  come  back  to  that. 

It  won’t  be  easy  for  farmers  to  reach 
the  high  production  goals  in  1944  with 
the  planned  acreage  of  380,000,000  acres 
— 16,000,000  acres  more  even  than  this 
year.  We  must  give  farmers  every 
hnancial  and  physical  aid  in  their  eifort 
to  produce  the  largest  possible  volume  of 
food. 

I  hope  that  it  won’t  ever  be  necessary 
to  draw  on  the  full  borrowing  capacity 
of  the  Corporation  for  crop  loans  and 
price  supports.  But  at  the  same  time  in 
order  to  assure  production  we  must  be 
in  a  position  to  make  good  our  guaran¬ 
tees  to  farmers  of  prices  that  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  see  them  through  the  growing, 
harvesting  and  marketing  seasons. 

You,  of  course,  are  familiar  with  the 
effort  to  stabilize  consumer  prices.  We 
are  also  committed  to  a  policy  of  getting 
a  larger  production  of  food  this  year  than 
last.  This  may  make  necessary  some 
additional  support  prices. 

For  1944  we  expect  the  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction  to  be  greater — we  hope  consider¬ 
ably  greater.  Farmers’  costs  will  be 
higher  than  this  year,  and  so  farmer  re¬ 
turns  will  need  to  be  somewhat  more. 

I  believe  we  should  have  the  author¬ 
ity  to  make  whatever  price  guarantees 
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may  be  necessary  to  get  an  all-out  agri¬ 
cultural  production  in  1944. 

I  have  stated  repeatedly  that  in  the 
development  of  the  food  program  we 
shall  put  the  main  reliance  upon  the 
farmers  themselves — and  thus  build  up 
the  program  from  the  grass  roots.  It  is 
my  intention  to  continue  to  consult  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  from  time  to  time  as 
to  these  programs. 

While  we  are  in  this  meeting  today, 
the  farmers  all  over  the  country — at 
every  crossroads  and  in  every  county — 
are  trying  to  figure  out  the  best  way  to 
increase  their  1944  production.  We 
want  to  help  them  in  every  practical 
way. 

We  expect  that  costs  of  production 
will  not  rise  as  much  during  this  coming 
year  as  they  have  risen  during  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  the  war.  But  they 
may  rise  some.  In  order  to  increase 
pi’oduction  we  want  to  be  able  to  meet 
that  rise  in  our  farm  price  supports. 

I  know  that  the  nation’s  farmers  and 
ranchmen  will  produce  an  abundance  if 
they  have  the  necessary  tools,  equipment, 
and  repairs,  fertilizer,  credit,  labor  and 
a  price  that  is  adequate  to  cover  the 
extra  costs  and  hazards  of  increased 
production.  We  shall  continue  to  drive 
for  every  possible  physical  and  financial 
aid  to  production. 

In  my  judgment,  the  best  way  to  get 
production  is  to  have  a  definite  support 
price  that  will  last  throughout  the  sea¬ 
son.  It  should  be  high  enough  to  cover 
the  added  risks  and  hazards  that  go  with 
increased  production.  And  it  should  be 
announced  early.  This  means  that  the 
Government  would  stand  ready  to  buy 
any  surplus  of  a  commodity  that  might 
not  flow  into  the  regular  channels  at  the 
time,  and  to  absorb  whatever  loss  may 
be  necessary. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  bulk  of  the 
borrowing  capacity  which  is  proposed  in 
the  present  bill  will  be  used  in  commit¬ 
ments  to  support  prices  to  farmers  at 
not  less  than  85  to  90  per  cent  of  parity, 
as  we  are  directed  to  do  by  Congress. 
Even  though  we  don’t  lend  up  to  the  full 
amount  of  these  commitments,  we  must 
stand  ready  to  make  good  at  all  times 
to  see  the  farmers  through  in  return  for 
the  great  effort  they  are  making  to  meet 
all  of  our  food  requirements — to  keep  our 
boys  at  the  front  well  fed  and  our  war 
workers  and  other  civilians  at  home  in 
the  best  possible  physical  condition  to 
produce  the  guns,  the  planes,  the  ships 
and  other  munitions  of  war. 

I  want  to  bring  one  specific  point  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee.  Under 
the  present  law  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  cannot  sell  any  commodity 
except  grain  for  feeding  at  less  than 
the  parity  price.  Such  a  provision  ap¬ 
pears  reasonable  for  commodities  that 
can  be  stored.  However,  we  are  an¬ 
nouncing  some  price  supports  for  perish¬ 
able  commodities.  In  the  case  of  perish¬ 
able  commodities  the  Corporation  should 
be  permitted  to  dispose  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties  at  less  than  parity  where  necessary 
to  prevent  waste  of  food. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Buyers  Anxious  to  Add  to  Inventories — 
Worried  About  Tomatoes — Beans  Proving 
Short,  Too^Limas  Pro-Rated — Some  Peas 
From  Mid-West — Short  Deliveries  on  Corn 
— Beets  Promising,  Carrots  Short — Spinach 
to  Government  Needs — Fish  More  Promis¬ 
ing — No  Hope  for  Additional  Canned 
Fruits. 

ly  “New  Yerk  Stater” 

New  York,  Sept.  30,  1943. 

THE  SITUATION — With  the  closing 
quarter  of  the  year  at  hand,  and 
inventory  replenishment  from  new 
packs  far  below  normal,  buyer  in¬ 
terest  in  canned  foods  was  active 
throughout  the  week,  and  the 
search  for  merchandise  goes  on 
apace.  Distributors  are  showing 
considerable  concern  over  the 
canned  tomato  supply  situation, 
and  are  prepared  to  take  in  stocks 
from  any  packing  area  where  sup¬ 
plies  may  be  available.  Fruits  are 
also  sought,  although  the  further 
rise  in  consumer  point  values  for 
canned  fruits  announced  this  week 
indicates  a  further  slowing  down 
of  fruit  sales  at  the  retailer  level. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  will 
continue  in  both  the  spot  and  re¬ 
sale  market  for  canned  foods  right 
through  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
it  is  indicated.  While  there  are  re¬ 
ports  that  some  canners  are  “sit¬ 
ting  on”  substantial  holdings  of 
1943  packs  for  year-end  inventory 
purposes,  the  trade  is  not  disposed 
to  count  upon  these  goods  in  its 
inventory  planning. 

TOMATOES  —  Distributors  here 
who  had  been  counting  upon  de¬ 
liveries  of  fancy  tomatoes  from 
New  York  State  canners  to  fill  a 
part  of  their  private  label  require¬ 
ments  are  now  being  advised  that 
some  packers  will  have  no  deliver¬ 
ies  whatsoever  for  the  civilian 
trade.  While  canners  will  continue 
to  pack  up  until  cold  weather,  pros¬ 
pects  for  any  substantial  offerings 
in  the  jobbing  market  are  unfavor¬ 
able.  In  the  Tri-States,  canners 
are  generally  withdrawn  from  the 
tomato  market,  and  a  number  of 
canners  who  booked  business  at 
full  ceilings,  without  granting 
buyers  customary  cash  discount, 
are  confronted  with  demands  from 


their  buyers  for  a  return  of  waiv 
discounts  on  the  strength  of 
OPA’s  Amendment  16  to  MP^l- 
306,  which  specifically  covers  tl  is 
situation.  While  buyers  here  are 
seeking  tomatoes  at  Mid-Westevn 
canneries,  they  are  not  bringing 
offerings  to  light  in  any  appre*  i- 
able  volume. 

BEANS — New  York  State  can¬ 
ners,  who  had  looked  for  a  good 
pack  of  refugees  this  season,  are 
advising  the  trade  that  final  pro¬ 
duction  figures  will  show  a  yield 
of  only  some  50  to  75  per  cent  of 
1942  packs,  and  hence  supplies  for 
the  jobbing  trade  will  not  reach 
anticipated  totals.  Southern  can¬ 
ners  are  not  offering  prompt  ship¬ 
ment  beans,  and  the  outlook  for 
the  late  pack  is  still  uncertain. 
Canners  are  withdrawn  on  lima 
beans  in  the  South,  and  pro-rata 
deliveries  against  orders  already 
booked  are  looming. 

PEAS — Southern  packers  are  not 
accepting  additional  business,  and 
no  further  supplies  from  that  area 
may  be  looked  for  unless  Govern¬ 
ment  requirements  are  further 
scaled  down.  Demand  is  active. 
Mid-Western  canners  are  forward¬ 
ing  new  pack  in  substantial  volume 
against  orders  previously  booked, 
but  additional  offerings  are  lack¬ 
ing. 

CORN — Southern  canners  gener¬ 
ally  are  making  short  deliveries  of 
corn  to  their  trade,  and  additional 
offerings  are  unavailable  this  week. 
With  New  York  State  canners  fin¬ 
ished  for  the  season,  deliveries  to 
jobbers  are  being  deferred  until 
Government  allocations  are  ful¬ 
filled,  with  remaining  stocks  to  be 
pro-rated  to  customary  buyers. 
Both  Maine  and  Minnesota  are  rt  - 
ported  in  position  to  deliver  75  to 
80  per  cent  against  orders  booked 
on  new  pack. 

BEETS — Reports  from  up-State 
packing  points  indicate  that  a  goo  1 
pack  of  New  York  State  beets  wid 
be  made  this  season,  and  distribi  - 
tors  are  getting  in  on  the  ground 
floor  on  this  item,  which  is  bring¬ 
ing  full  ceilings.  The  carrot  pac) , 
however,  will  be  off. 

SPINACH — Current  reports  oi  c 
of  the  Tri-States  indicate  the 
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nothing’  from  the  fall  spinach  pack 
wil’  be  available  to  the  civilian 
traCv'  unless  the  market  for  raw 
stoci:  should  decline  substantially. 
Cur.ent  production  is  earmarked 
entirely  for  Government  needs,  it 
is  reported. 

SHRIMP — Reports  from  the  Gulf 
this  week  are  more  encouraging. 
The  pack  is  running  ahead  of  last 
season  and  with  many  canners  now 
cleared  up  on  Government  deliver¬ 
ies,  they  are  beginning  to  confirm 
civilian  orders  previously  booked 
“subject  to  pack.”  Some  spot  of¬ 
ferings,  however,  are  looked  for 
from  canners  who  did  not  accept 
any  memorandum  orders  earlier  in 
the  season. 

SALMON — Jobbers  here  are  still 
centering  their  attention  on  speed¬ 
ing  deliveries  of  salmon  allocated 
to  the  civilian  trade  and  confirmed. 
There  is  a  heavy  retail  demand  for 
this  canned  fish,  and  it  is  expected 
that  quantities  moving  into  trade 
channels  will  quickly  find  their  way 
onto  retailers’  shelves. 

SARDINES — Nothing  new  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  Maine,  and  offerings  to 
the  trade  remain  withdrawn.  The 
trade,  therefore,  is  looking  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  for  additional  replacements. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  —  Jobbers 
have  generally  given  up  hope  of 
makitig  additional  commitments, 
and  are  waiting  deliveries  on  their 
allocations  from  the  ’43  pack.  In 
the  case  of  peaches,  distributors  in 
most  cases  will  get  less  than  half 
of  (he  quantities  they  received 
from  last  season’s  pack.  Alloca¬ 
tions  will  be  better  in  the  case  of 
fruit  cocktail,  but  the  outlook  for 


pears  is  none  too  promising.  Re¬ 
ports  of  additional  offerings  of 
canned  fresh  plums  continue,  and 
the  trade  is  showing  more  interest 
in  this  line. 

NORTHWESTERN  FRUITS — Reports 
from  the  Northwest  indicate  short 
deliveries  on  canned  apples,  but 
allocations  of  canned  fresh  prunes 
will  be  fairly  liberal.  Canned  ber¬ 
ries  out  of  the  Northwest  are  out 
of  the  picture,  with  the  trade  seek¬ 
ing  additional  supplies  of  the 
quick-frozen  product. 

KRASNE  TALKS  POST-WAR  —  A. 
Krasne,  prominent  wholesale  gro¬ 
cer  here,  in  an  address  before  the 
New  York  Association  of  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Representatives  this 
week,  advised  the  food  trade  “to 
stay  close  to  short  and  not  try  to 
make  money  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government,”  in  discussing  pos¬ 
sible  post-war  trends  in  the  food 
business.  Mr.  Krasne  urged  trade 
cooperation  in  stamping  out  black 
marketing.  He  declared  that  post¬ 
war  prospects  for  the  independent 
retail  grocery  trade  are  excellent, 
characterizing  the  small  indepen¬ 
dent  as  “the  backbone  of  the  food 
trade.” 


STiX  HEADS  SEEMAN  BROTHERS 

Sylvan  L.  Stix  was  re-elected  president 
of  Seeman  Brothers,  Inc.,  prominent 
wholesale  grocers  of  New  York  City  at 
the  company’s  annual  meeting  held  re¬ 
cently.  J.  Stanley  Seeman,  William  See¬ 
man  and  Saw  Winokur  were  elected  vice- 
presidents.  Carl  Seeman  was  re-elected 
treasurer;  Max  Masius,  secretary,  and 
Richard  Lawless,  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Hof  Weather  Hastening  Ripening  and 
Rushing  Canning  Operations — Helps  Drying 
Raisins  and  Prunes — Some  Prices  on  Fruits 
— Good  Volume  of  Pineapple  Packed — 
Figs  in  Class  Popular,  as  Also  With  the 
Navy — Tomatoes  Going  Into  “Products” — 
Salmon  Moving  Slowly. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Sept.  30,  1943. 

HOT — The  cool  weather  which 
prevailed  through  much  of  the 
summer  gave  way  to  a  period  of 
scorching  temperatures  late  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  hastening  the  ripening  of 
late  crops  and  aiding  materially  in 
the  drying  of  raisins  and  prunes. 
Some  damage  was  done,  but  this 
was  not  extensive.  In  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  famous  for  the  mildness  of 
its  climate,  the  thermometer 
mounted  to  97  degrees,  or  five  de¬ 
grees  below  the  record.  Los  An¬ 
geles  sweltered  in  107  degrees  and 
Riverside  recorded  113  degrees. 

PRICES — Prices  on  new  pack 
fruits  are  commencing  to  make  an 
appearance,  but  some  of  the  larger 
concerns  are  still  withholding  for¬ 
mal  announcements  of  this  kind. 
Representatives  of  some  of  these 
firms  suggest  that  this  is  largely 
because  of  the  increased  pack  in 
glass  and  the  problems  of  higher 
cost.  Cling  peaches  are  being 
quoted  from  $1.95  to  $2.10  for 
Standards  and  from  $2.10  to  $2.35 
for  Choice  in  the  No.  2i/4s  size.  At 
least  one  fairly  large  packer  has 
come  out  with  a  definite  price  of 
$2.91  on  No.  2V2  Fruit  Cocktail. 
Now  that  the  start  has  been  made. 


CORRUGATED 


SOLID  FIBRE 


BOXES 

Phone :  Curtis  0270 

:iE  EASTERN  BOX  COMPANY 

I  Brooklyn  P.O.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 

Either  Sinth  or  Doabh  Cat 


Mortal  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Wholo  Grain  or 
Croam  Stylo 


Mortal  Corn  Huakor 

Eithor  Singlo  or  Doablo 

Mortal  Labeling  Maehino 

and  otkor  machinory 


Writ*  for  catalog  and 
further  particulara 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 
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it  is  likely  that  other  canners  will 
be  releasing  lists  at  an  early  date. 

PINEAPPLE — The  active  packing 
season  on  Hawaiian  pineapple  is 
about  at  a  close,  and  interest  is 
now  being  centered  on  getting 
shipments  to  the  mainland.  These 
shipments  have  been  of  good  vol¬ 
ume  of  late  to  the  liking  of  both 
canners  and  the  distributing  trade. 
Several  canners  simplified  their 
sales  arrangements  this  season  by 
specifying  exactly  the  percentage 
of  each  item  packed  that  each 
buyer  is  to  receive.  Each  ship¬ 
ment  from  Honolulu  is  made  up  of 
all  items  in  the  proper  proportions. 
Thus,  when  orders  are  assembled 
for  rail  shipment  on  the  mainland 
the  goods  are  available  in  the 
proper  percentages.  This  plan  is 
aided  by  the  fact  that  the  list  is 
made  up  of  fewer  items  than  for¬ 
merly. 

GLASS — The  enforced  use  of 
glass  in  making  this  year’s  pack  of 
fruits  is  working  out  to  real  ad¬ 
vantage  in  some  items.  In  the  past, 
considerable  difficulty  has  been  had 
by  some  packers  in  getting  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  to  try  their  canned  figs. 
Many  consumers  were  not  familiar 
with  the  appearance  of  this  fruit 
and  hesitated  to  make  a  purchase. 
Figs  in  glass  present  a  highly  ap¬ 
petizing  appearance  and  are  in 
splendid  demand.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  fruits  on  which  packing 
operations  are  still  under  way,  the 
season  being  at  an  end  as  far  as 
peaches,  Bartlett  pears  and  fruit 
cocktail  are  concerned.  The  armed 
forces  take  care  of  a  considerable 
part  of  the  fig  pack,  the  Navy  be¬ 
ing  an  especially  large  user. 

TOMATOES — The  recent  warm 
spell  ripened  tomatoes  in  a  hurry 
and  brought  out  calls  from  both 
growers  and  canners  for  additional 
help  to  prevent  loss.  Even  before 
the  rush  of  offerings  from  growers 
many  canners  were  crushing  85 
per  cent  of  all  tomatoes  received, 
finding  it  impossible  to  get  enough 
experienced  peelers.  During  the 
past  week  as  high  as  95  per  cent  of 
the  fruit  has  gone  into  tomato 
products  in  some  plants.  Solid  pack 
promises  to  be  a  scarce  item  this 
season. 


SALMON — Canned  salmon  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  moving  out  to  the 
trade  rather  slowly,  with  the  labor 
shortage  figuring  in  this.  Vessels 
are  being  unloaded  slowly  at  docks 
in  the  Northwest  and  sufficient  la¬ 
bor  is  not  available  to  segregate 
lots  rapidly  for  inspection.  Buyers 
are  extremely  anxious  to  get  pos¬ 
session  of  goods  but  canners  are 
not  inclined  to  break  routine  pro¬ 
cedure  in  filling  orders. 

Salmon  pack  figures  continue  to 
mount  and  the  output  for  the  year 
will  not  fall  far  short  of  normal. 
The  Alaska  pack  to  September  11 
amounted  to  5,319,151  cases,  with 
about  30  plants  in  Southeastern 
Alaska  still  in  operation.  The 
British  Columbia  pack  to  Septem¬ 
ber  18  has  reached  981,300  cases, 
or  about  200,000  cases  less  than 
that  of  last  year  to  a  corresponding 
date.  The  Puget  Sound  pack  to 
this  date  totaled  105,413  cases. 

SARDINES  —  California  sardine 
packers  have  been  patting  them¬ 
selves  on  the  back,  believing  that 
they  were  making  a  larger  pack  in 
Northern  and  Central  California 
than  last  year.  Then  word  came 
from  Washington  to  the  effect  that 
a  mistake  had  been  made  there  in 
tabulating  results  and  that  the 
pack  was  really  falling  behind  that 
of  a  year  ago.  TTie  pack  in  these 
districts  to  September  18  amounted 
to  564,668  cases,  against  686,101 
cases,  to  a  corresponding  date  last 
year.  The  British  Columbia  pack 
is  almost  three  times  that  of  last 
year  to  September  18,  but  amounts 
to  only  64,227  cases,  so  the  Coast 
output  is  lagging. 

HELD  UP — The  shortage  of  prod¬ 
ucts  used  in  food  manufacture  has 
led  to  the  use  of  saccharic  acid  in 
the  manufacture  of  jams,  jellies, 
sherbets,  juices  and  carbonated 
beverages.  Fearing  that  the  use  of 
this  acid  might  produce  toxic  ef¬ 
fects,  the  Bureau  of  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection  has  quarantined 
50,000  cases  of  jams,  along  with 
other  products,  including  5,637 
gallons  of  the  acid  in  question.  A 
preliminary  hearing,  attended  by 
more  than  30  representatives  of 
firms  involved,  was  held  recently 
in  San  Francisco. 


WEST  COAST  NOTES 

MEETING — The  44th  annual  convention 
of  the  California  Grocers  and  Merchants 
Association,  held  at  Fresno  September 
19,  20  and  21,  drew  a  large  attendance 
despite  wartime  conditions.  The  confer¬ 
ence  got  under  way  with  a  war  bond 
rally  and  patriotic  program,  followed 
by  a  talk  by  Congressman  Walter  C. 
Ploeser,  member  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee.  During  the  con¬ 
vention,  talks  were  made  by  John  B. 
Harman,  OPA  regional  food  price  at¬ 
torney;  Fred  W.  Henning,  associate 
price  specialist,  OPA;  Adrien  Falk, 
wholesale  gi’ocer,  and  Dan  A.  West,  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  chief  of  the  Food 
Distribution  Administration,  wholesaler 
and  retailer  branch. 

S.  B.  Conley,  of  Los  Angeles,  was 
elected  president,  succeeding  Arthur 
Kirwan,  of  San  Francisco,  and  Jack 
Lynn,  of  Sacramento,  was  elected  first 
vice-president,  with  Fred  W.  Meyer,  San 
Francisco  supervisor,  treasurer. 

MILK  CANNERS  FINED — Federal  Judge 
Roche,  sitting  in  court  in  San  Francisco, 
imposed  fines  aggregating  $72,500  on  23 
Western  concerns  engaged  in  the  evapo¬ 
rated  milk  business  and  fined  two  indi¬ 
viduals  $2,500  each.  The  defendants 
pleaded  nolle  contendere  to  conspiracy  to 
fix  prices  of  evaporated  milk,  following 
indictments  by  a  San  Francisco  Federal 
Grand  Jury  in  1941.  The  individuals 
fined  were  L.  A.  Humason,  vice-president 
of  the  Meyenberg  Milk  Processing  Co., 
of  Salinas,  Calif.,  and  Dan  F.  Stilling, 
of  the  Evaporated  Milk  Association  of 
Chicago. 

The  following  were  fined  $5,000  each: 
Evaporated  Milk  Association,  Carnation 
Co.,  Pet  Milk  Co.,  Nestle’s  Milk  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Sego  Milk 
Products  Co.,  Armour  &  Co.  of  Delaware 
and  Golden  State  Co.,  Ltd. 

Those  fined  $3,000  were:  Pet  Milk 
Sales  Corp.,  Challenge  Cream  &  Butter 
Association  and  Milk  Products  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Central  California. 

The  Consolidated  Dairy  Products  Co. 
and  the  Morning  Milk  Co.  were  fined 
$3,500,  the  Meyenberg  Milk  Products  Co. 
was  fined  $2,500  and  the  Dairy  Maid 
Creamery  was  fined  $2,000. 

The  following  were  fined  $1,000:  The 
Food  Trades  Institute,  Central  Califor¬ 
nia  Retail  Grocers  &  Meat  Dealers  As.so- 
ciation,  the  Central  Coast  Counties  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Grocers,  the  Food  Gro¬ 
cers  Bureau  of  Southern  California,  ihe 
Food  Industries  Bureau,  the  Oregon 
Trade  Regulation  Association,  and  the 
San  Diego  County  Grocers  Association. 


ROBB  JOINS  0-1  SALES  FORCE 

Eugene  J.  Robb,  formerly  associated 
with  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  joined  the  ]\ter- 
chandising  Division  in  the  general  ofl  -es 
of  the  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Companj  in 
Toledo. 
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CULF  STATES  MARKET 


Is  Business  Good  or  Bad? — Production  and 

Canning  of  Shrimp  and  Oysters  Lower. 

By  “Bayou" 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Sept.  30,  1943. 

IS  BUSINESS  GOOD  OR  BAD? — 
“Good"  if  we  look  at  it  from  the 
standpoint  that  we  can  sell  any 
merchandise  we  can  get  our  hands 
on;  and  “Bad”  if  we  look  at  it 
from  the  standpoint  that  only  a 
limited  amount  of  merchandise  is 
available,  and  it  is  getting  harder 
and  harder  to  procure.  So  it  is  an 
open  question  and  each  case  will 
have  to  be  figured  out  individually. 

Our  Government  is  doing  its  ut¬ 
most  to  keep  material  flowing  into 
its  war  need  and,  at  the  same  time, 
maintain  the  businessman  in  busi¬ 
ness,  which  is  a  tremendous  under¬ 
taking  at  this  time.  While  they 
have  been  successful  so  far  to  a 
great  extent,  yet  business  is  com¬ 
mencing  to  feel  the  heavy  drain  on 
our  resources  to  supply  our  war 
needs  and  those  of  our  allied  na¬ 
tions,  and  more  and  more  Arms 
will  have  to  go  out  of  business  for 
the  lack  of  material  and  labor  as 
the  war  progresses. 

However,  we  have  no  right  to 
kick,  because  hardships  and  priva¬ 
tion  go  with  all  w'ars,  and  the  pres¬ 
ent  one  is  no  exception.  Then  why 
not  take  it  on  the  chin? 

We  have  been  very  fortunate 
here  at  home  to  have  gone  so  far 
with  as  little  hardships  and  incon¬ 
venience  as  we  have,  and  as  we 
want  to  keep  them  away  as  much 
as  possible,  the  surest  and  quickest 
way  io  accomplish  this  is  by  buying 
War  ‘^onds  until  it  hurts,  and  then 
buy  -ome  more. 

PR(  nUCTION  AND  CANNING — 
The)'>  were  less  shrimp  and  oys¬ 
ters  iroduced  in  Louisiana,  Mis- 
siss'  i.i,  Alabama  and  Texas  this 
pas*  veek  than  the  previous  one, 
and  );.e  of  the  factors  responsible 


for  this  decrease  in  production 
may  have  been  the  storm  in  the 
Gulf  a  week  ago,  which  may  have 
caused  the  shrimp  to  migrate  to 
more  calm  waters.  However,  the 
production  of  hard  crabs  increased 
in  Louisiana  and  more  crab  meat 
was  put  up  this  week  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  one. 

Oysters  are  showing  up  in  better 
shape  and  while  there  has  been  an 
increased  demand  for  them,  yet  the 
weather  has  not  been  cold  enough 
to  show  a  big  boost  in  the  sale  of 
them. 

Oysters  are  not  fat  enough,  nor 
the  weather  cold  enough  for  can¬ 
ning  oysters,  therefore  it  will  be 
several  weeks  before  the  oyster 
pack  starts. 

The  packing  plants  operating 
under  the  Seafood  Inspection  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 
ministration  reported  that  for  the 
week  ending  September  18,  1943, 
28,033  cases  of  shrimp  were 
canned,  which  brought  up  the  pack 
for  this  season  to  195,342  cases. 


Association.  Only  two  lots  of  peaches 
were  on  display.  One  was  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  Oriole  grown  on  the  Station 
grounds  and  the  other  a  plate  of  the 
Colora  variety  grown  by  Mr.  Ward  Met¬ 
calfe  of  Webster  and  reported  by  him  to 
have  produced  a  commercial  crop  despite 
a  minimum  temperature  of  22  degrees 
below  zero. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  fruit  breeders  at 
the  Experiment  Station  to  exhibit  a 
hardy  peach  for  New  York  at  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  meeting  of  the  Association, 
said  Dr.  A.  J.  Heinicke,  Director  of  the 
Experiment  Station,  in  asserting  that  the 
fruit  breeding  program  at  the  Station, 
although  it  had  been  under  way  for  fifty 
years,  was  really  just  in  its  infancy. 
Dr.  Heinicke  stressed  the  need  for  grow¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  individual  seedlings 
if  the  search  for  better  varieties  is  to  be 
speeded  up. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Fruit 
Testing  Association,  speakers  pointed  out 
that  it  was  organized  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  the  fruit  breeder  and  the  fruit 
grower  and  to  set  up  a  means  whereby 
the  latter  is  given  an  opportunity  to  try 
out  the  new  varieties  under  a  wide  range 
of  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  All  but 
one  State  is  represented  in  the  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Association  and  many  Cana¬ 
dian  growers  are  included.  Membership 
is  open  to  anyone  interested  in  trying 
out  new  varieties. 


FRUIT  TESTERS  LOOK 

FOR  SUPERIOR  SORTS 

Stress  Hardiness  and  Quality  as  Primary  Coal 
in  Viewing  Results  of  First  25 
Years  of  Association 

That  the  past  twenty-five  years  has 
seen  a  good  beginning  in  the  breeding  of 
new  varieties  of  fruit  but  that  twenty- 
five  years  hence  many  recent  introduc¬ 
tions  will  doubtless  be  rated  as  mediocre 
in  comparison  with  still  better  sorts  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  of  members  of 
the  New  York  State  Fruit  Testing  Co¬ 
operative  Association  at  their  twenty- 
fifth  annual  meeting  held  at  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva  recently.  No 
new  varieties  of  fruit  were  named  by 
the  Association  this  year,  although  a 
late,  dark-colored,  sweet  cherry  of  Eng¬ 
lish  origin  known  as  “Noble”  was  added 
to  the  list  of  fruits  distributed  by  the 
Association  during  the  year. 

The  need  for  hardier  varieties  of  fruit 
for  New  York  State,  particularly 
peaches,  was  brought  forcibly  home  to 
the  fruit  testers  by  the  smallness  of  the 
exhibit  of  new  fruits  which  has  always 
been  a  notable  part  of  the  meeting  of  the 


WAR  CHANCING  CONSUMER  . 
BUYING  HABITS 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

NOTE  PACKAGE  CHANGES 
The  survey  found  its  people  definitely 
noticed  an  increase  in  the  types  of  food 
packages  in  some  instances  and  a  de¬ 
crease  in  others.  Nearly  100  per  cent  of 
the  clientele  observed  that  fewer  sizes 
in  package  goods  were  available  and  90 
per  cent  said  it  noticed  similar  caps  on 
glass  containers. 

Then,  too,  fewer  key-opening  cans  and 
fewer  fancy  packages  have  found  their 
way  into  the  markets  and  shops  since  the 
war  began.  These  were  the  observations 
the  Home  Makers  Guild  of  America 
found  in  its  latest  survey. 

RESULTS  AVAILABLE 
An  attractive  12-page  colorful  book¬ 
let  covering  all  details  and  results  of  the 
Buying  Habit  Survey,  as  made  by  the 
Home  Makers’  Guild  of  America,  can  be 
obtained  free  of  charge  from  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division  of  the  Owens-Illinois 
Glass  Company  general  offices  in  the  Ohio 
Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


OR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
ANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CODN  Canning 


COUirMENT 


HIE  lUMinriEiD*  Westm/nsfer.Jfd. 

BUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SUKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


For  apeedf  neatness  and  trouble  free  operation 


KYLER  LABELERS  and  BOXERS 

'*Thty  hmve  everything  with  half  the  parts” 

WESTMINSTER  MACHINE  WORKS 
Westminster,  Maryland 
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CANNED  FOODS  CEILING  PRICES 


Dollars  and  cents  ceilings  at  the  canner  level  as  established 
by  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  in  respective  regulations 
as  stated.  All  prices  are  maximum,  per  dozen  cans,  f.o.b. 
cannery,  unless  otherwise  specified,  subject  to  customary  dis¬ 
counts  and  differentials  to  purchasers  of  different  classes. 


CANNED  CORN 

(HPR  306,  Amendment  9,  July  6,  1948) 


Whole  Grain,  all  varieties 

Region  I 

Region  II 

Region  III 

Region  IV 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2 . . 

1.31 

1.386 

1.29 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.31 

1.26 

1.386 

1.24 

No.  10  . 

. .  6.80 

6.66 

6.90 

6.46 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2 . 

.  1.26 

1.21 

1.286 

1.19 

12-ounce  vacuum  . . 

.  1.21 

1.16 

1.286 

1.14 

No.  10  . 

.  6.30 

6.06 

6.40 

6.96 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 . 

.  1.16 

1.11 

1.186 

1.09 

12-ounce  vacuum  . . 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.186 

1.04 

No.  10  . 

.  6.80 

6.66 

6.90 

6.46 

Cream  Style,  except  Ever  Gr. 

and  Narrow  Gr. 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2 . 

.  1.26 

1.21 

1.286 

1.19 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.21 

1.16 

1.236 

1.14 

No.  10  . 

.  6.30 

6.06 

6.40 

6.96 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2 . 

.  1.16 

1.11 

1.186 

1.09 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.186 

1.04 

No.  10  . 

.  6.80 

6.66 

6.90 

6.46 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 . 

.  1.06 

1.01 

1.086 

.99 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.01 

.96 

1.086 

.94 

No.  10  . 

.  6.30 

6.05 

6.40 

4.96 

Cream  Style,  Evergreen  and 

Narrow  Grain 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2 . 

.  1.16 

1.11 

1.186 

1.09 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.136 

1.04 

No.  10  . 

.  6.80 

6.65 

6.90 

6.46 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2 . 

.  1.11 

1.06 

1.186 

1.04 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.06 

1.01 

1.086 

.99 

No.  10  . 

.  6.65 

6.30 

6.66 

6.20 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 . 

.  1.06 

1.01 

1.086 

.99 

12-ounce  vacuum  . 

.  1.01 

.96 

1.086 

.94 

No.  10  . 

.  6.30 

6.05 

6.40 

4.96 

Substandards :  2’s,  10c  ; 

lO’s,  60c  per  dozen  less  than  maximum 

prices  for 

standard  grade. 

Region  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire. 

Region  II — Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 

Nebraska, 

North  Dakota,  South 

Dakota,  Michigan,  Montana, 

Wyoming,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 

Nevada,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  that  portion  of  Idaho  not  included  in 
Region  III. 

Region  III — Washington,  Oregon,  California  and  Southwestern  Idaho 
(Washington,  Payette,  Gem,  Canyon,  Ada  and  Omyhee  Counties). 

Region  IV — All  States  not  included  in  Regions  I,  II,  and  III. 


CANNED  TOMATOES 

(MPR  306,  Amendment  9,  July  6,  1943) 

Region  I  Region  II  Region  III  Region  IV  Region  V 


Fancy  (A)  No.  2 .  1.325  1.30  1.226  1.26  1.276 

No.  2%  .  1.776  1.76  1.676  1.70  1.726 

No.  10  .  6.30  6.20  6.86  6.96  6.06 

Ex.  Std.  (B)  No.  2  1.126  1.10  1.025  1.06  1.076 

No.  2%  .  1.60  1.476  1.40  1.426  1.46 

No.  10  .  6.86  6.26  4.90  6.00  6.10 

Std.  (C)  No.  2 .  1.026  1.00  .926  .96  .976 

No.  2%  .  1.376  1.36  1.276  1.80  1.826 

No.  10  .  4.86  4.76  4.40  4.60  4.60 

Substandards :  2’s,  10c ;  2^’s,  17^c ;  lO’s,  60c  per  dozen  less  than  maximum 


prices  for  standard  grade. 


Region  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut.  New  York  and  Northern  Pennsylvania  (all  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  not  included  in  Region  II). 

Region  II — Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Southern  Pennsylvania 
(Bucks,  Montgomery,  Philadelphia,  Delaware,  Chester,  Lancaster,  York, 
Cumberland,  Adams,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Bedford  and  Somerset  Counties). 

Region  III — North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  Texas. 

Region  IV — Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Nevada. 

Region  V — Oregon,  Washington  and  California. 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

(MPR  806,  Amendment  2,  3-6-48) 


Florida 
Govt.  Other 

Texas 

Govt.  Other 

West  t  oast 
Govt.  Other 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2,  Natural . 

1.07% 

1.12% 

1.07% 

1.12% 

1.17%  1.22% 

No.  8  cyl . 

2.46 

2.66 

2.45 

2.66 

2.70 

2.30 

No.  10  . 

4.86 

6.00 

4.86 

6.00 

6.46 

6.60 

Standard  (C)  No.  2,  Natural.... 

1.02% 

1.07% 

1.02% 

1.07% 

1.12%  1.17% 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.86 

2.46 

2.36 

2.46 

2.60 

2.70 

No.  10  . 

4.66 

4.80 

4.66 

4.80 

6.26 

6.40 

Sub-standard  No.  2,  Natural.... 

.97%  1.02% 

.97%  1.02% 

1.07%  1.12% 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.26 

2.36 

2.26 

2.36 

2.60 

2.60 

No.  10  . 

4.46 

4.60 

4.46 

4.60 

6.06 

6.20 

Fancy  (A)  No.  2,  Sweetened.... 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

1.26 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.76 

2.86 

No.  10  . 

6.00 

6.16 

6.00 

6.16 

6.60 

6.76 

Standard  (C)  No.  2,  Sweetened 

1.06 

1.10 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

1.20 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.40 

2.60 

2.40 

2.60 

2.66 

2.76 

No.  10  . 

4.80 

4.96 

4.80 

4.96 

6.40 

6.66 

Sub-standard  No.  2,  Sweetened 

1.00 

1.06 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.16 

No.  3  cyl . 

2.30 

2.40 

2.30 

2.40 

2.66 

2.66 

No.  10  . 

4.60 

4.76 

4.60 

4.76 

6.20 

6.35 

CANNED  FISH 


OYSTERS  (MPR  328,  Amendment  1,  3-23-43) 

East  South  West  Coast 

Govt.  Other  Govt.  Other  Govt.  Other 

No.  1  Picnic,  7%  oz .  3.86  .  3.36  . 

No.  2,  14  oz .  6.26  .  6.26  . 


SALMON  (MPR  266,  Amendment  2,  7-13-43) 


Per  Case 

1  lb. 
Tall 

1  lb. 
Flat 

%lb. 

Flat 

%lb. 

Flat 

1  lb. 
Oval 

%lb. 

Flat 

%lb. 

Oval 

%  lb. 
Flat 

C.R. 

C.R. 

C.R, 

C.R. 

17.60 

10.00 

IK  no 

16.60 

10.00 

1A  on 

n.fio 

12.30 

8.00 

6.20 

Pink  . 

on 

8.00 

6.60 

8.90 

.  7.60 

6.40 

.  16.00 

16.00 

11.00 

Puget  Sound 

Sockeye  .  18.00  19.00  11.40  6.40 


COLUMBIA  RIVER 


Chinook,  Fancy.. 

19.00 

20.60  . 

.  24.00  13.00 

16.00 

6.60 

16.00 

17  fin 

lo.on 

5.20 

13.00 

lann 

fi  nn 

4.80 

10.00 

non  . 

fi  40 

11.80 

14.00  . 

.  «nn 

6.20 

Steelheads  . 

16.00 

17.60  . 

.  10.00 

12.00 

6.20 

.  1,9  40 

6.80 

Chums  . 

7.60 

9.00  . 

.  6.00 

SARDINES 

(MPR  184,  7-23-42) 

East  Central 

West  Cii 

(Per  case  f.o.b.  Portland,  Me.) 

Govt. 

Other  Govt.  Other 

Govt.  C: 

%  Oil,  Mustard,  Keyless, 

100  cans  . 

4.07 

4.47  . 

%  Tomato  Sauce,  Keyless, 

4.12 

4  K2  . 

%  Oil,  Mustard  Key,  100  cans 

4.82 

6.22  . 

%  Tomato  Sauce,  Key,  100  cans 

4.87 

6.27  . 

^  Oil,  Mtistard,  Key,  Carton, 

6.07 

K  47 

%  Tomato  Sauce,  Key,  Carton, 

6.12 

R  K!> 

%  Mustard,  Keyless,  48  cans.... 

4.07 

4.47  . 

%  Tomato,  Keyless,  48  cans . 

4.12 

4.62  . 

SHRIMP  (MPR  311,  2-2-48) 


East 

Wet  Dry 

South 

Wet  Dry 

West  Co; 
Wet  D 

2.45 

2.66 

Small  . 

2.70 

2.80 

Medium  . 

2.80 

2.90 

Large  . 

2.96 

8.06 

Jumbo  . 

Veined  Shrimp  add  60e  per  doz.  above  prices. 

8.06 

8.16 

22 
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MAXIMUM  PRICES  FOR  CANNED  PEAS 

(MPR-30€,  Amendment  9,  July  6,  1943) 

'  ReKton  I  Region  II  Regrion  III  Region  IV 

Variety  No.  2  Can  No.  10  No.  2  Can  No.  10  No.  2  Can  No.  10  No.  2  Can  No.  10 


Sieve  Size 

Grade  No.  303  Glass  Jar 

Can 

No.  303  Glass  Jar  Can 

No.  303  Glass  Jar  Can 

No.  303  Glass  Jar  Can 

No.  1 

A  or  Fancy 

1.676 

7.90 

1.66 

7.76 

1.626 

7.66 

1.66 

7.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.376 

6.90 

1.40 

7.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.26 

6.26 

Alaska 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.476 

7.40 

1.46 

7.26 

1.426 

7.16 

1.46 

7.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.326 

6.66 

1.30 

6.60 

1.276 

6.40 

1.30 

6.60 

C  or  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

6.66 

1,16 

6.76 

Alaska 

No.  3 

A  or  Fancy 

1.376 

6.90 

1.36 

6.76 

1.326 

6.66 

1.36 

6.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

6.90 

1.20 

6.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.126 

6.66 

1.10 

6.60 

1.076 

6.40 

1.10 

6.60 

Al.aska 

No.  4  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.25 

6.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

6.65 

1.16 

6.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.06 

6.25 

1.026 

6.16 

1.06 

5.26 

Alaska 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.15 

1.26 

6.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

6.66 

1.15 

6.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.06 

6.26 

1.026 

6.16 

1.06 

5.26 

Sweet 

No.  1 

A  or  Fancy 

1.676 

7.90 

1.66 

7.76 

1.625 

7.66 

1.626 

7.66 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.376 

6.90 

1.376 

6.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.226 

6.16 

Sweet 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.676 

7.90 

1.65 

7.76 

1.626 

7.66 

1.626 

7.66 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.376 

6.90 

1.376 

6.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.276 

6.40 

1.26 

6.26 

1.226 

6.16 

1.226 

6.16 

Sweet 

No.  3 

A  or  Fancy 

1.476 

7.40 

1.45 

7.26 

1.426 

7.16 

1.425 

7.16 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.326 

6.66 

1.30 

6.60 

1.276 

6.40 

1.276 

6.40 

C  or  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.125 

6.65 

1.126 

6.66 

Sweet 

No.  4 

A  or  Fancy 

1.376 

6.90 

1.36 

6.76 

1.326 

6.65 

1.326 

6.66 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

6.90 

1.176 

6.90 

C  or  Std. 

,  1.126 

6.66 

1.10 

6.60 

1.076 

6.40 

1.076 

6.40 

Sweet 

No.  6  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.276 

6.40 

1.25 

6.26 

1.225 

6.16 

1.226 

6.16 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.176 

6.90 

1.16 

6.76 

1.126 

6.65 

1.126 

6.66 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.06 

6.26 

1.026 

6.16 

1.026 

6.16 

Sweet 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.426 

7.16 

1.40 

7.00 

1.376 

6.90 

1.376 

6.90 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

6.90 

1.176 

6.90 

C  or  Std. 

1.126 

6.66 

1.10 

6.60 

1.076 

6.40 

1.076 

6.40 

Prince  of 

Ungraded 

A  or  Fancy 

1.476 

7.40 

1.45 

7.26 

1.425 

7.16 

1.425 

7.16 

Wales  ft 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.226 

6.16 

1.20 

6.00 

1.176 

6.90 

1.176 

6.90 

Lax  ton 

C  or  Std. 

1.076 

6.40 

1.06 

5.26 

1.025 

6.16 

1.026 

6.16 

Note — Substandard  prices : 

:  2s  or  303  Glass  Jars,  10c ; 

lO’s, 

60c,  per 

dozen  less  than 

maximum 

prices  for  standard  grade. 

Region  I:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 

Massachusetts, 

Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New 

York,  Pennsylvania,  New 

Jersey, 

Delaware, 

Maryland, 

Virginia, 

West  Virginia,  and 

North  Carolina. 

Region  II:  Ohio,  Indiana 

,  Michigan,  Illinois, 

Wisconsin 

,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 

Kansas, 

Missouri, 

Oklahoma, 

Arkansas, 

Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 

Alabama,  Georgia, 

Florida,  South 

Carolina, 

Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Region  III:  Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Utah 

,  Nevada, 

Colorado,  Arizona,  New  Mexico. 

Region  IV :  Oregon,  Washington,  California. 

MAXIMUM  PRICES  FOR  GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS 


(MPR-306,  Amendment  9,  July  5,  1943) 


j 

Region  1 
Bush  Beans 

Region  II 
Bush  Beans 

Region  HI 

Bush  Beans 

Region  IV 
Bush  Beans 

Region  V 
Bush  Beans 

Region  VI 
Pole  Beans 

j  Sieve  Size 

Grade 

No.  2 

No.  2%  No.  10 

No.  2  No.  2%  No.  10 

No.  2  No.  2Vi  No.  10 

No.  2  No.  2Vi  No.  10 

No.  2 

No.  2%  No.  10 

No.  2  No.  2%  No.  10 

Whole,  Regular  (Green  or  Wax) 

(Tin) 

No.  1 

A  or  Fancy 

1.66 

2.226 

8.26 

1.80 

2.426 

9.00 

1.676 

2.260 

8.36 

1.726 

2.325 

8.60 

1.70 

2.300 

8.60 

1.80 

2.426 

9.00 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.66 

2.100 

7.76 

1.70 

2.300 

8.60 

1.676 

2.126 

7.86 

1.625 

2.200 

8.10 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

1.70 

2.300 

8.60 

C  or  Std. 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.60 

2.150 

8.00 

1.476 

2.000 

7.36 

1.525 

2.050 

7.60 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

No.  2 

A  or  Fancy 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.65 

2.226 

8.26 

1.626 

2.060 

7.60 

1.676 

2.126 

7.85 

1.66 

2.100 

7.76 

1.66 

2.226 

8.25 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.66 

2.100 

7.76 

1.425 

1.925 

7.10 

1.476 

2.000 

7.36 

1.46 

1.960 

7.25 

1.56 

2.100 

7.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.46 

1.950 

7.26 

1.325 

1.800 

6.60 

1.376 

1.850 

6.86 

1.35 

1.826 

6.76 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

No.  3 

A  or  Fancy 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.66 

2.100 

7.76 

1.425 

1.925 

7.10 

1.476 

2.000 

7.36 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.56 

2.100 

7.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.325 

1.800 

6.60 

1.376 

1.850 

6.85 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.45 

1.950 

7.26 

C  or  Std. 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.226 

1.650 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

No.  4 

A  or  Fancy 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.325 

1.800 

6.60 

1.376 

1.860 

6.86 

1.36 

1.826 

6.75 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.25 

1.676 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.225 

1.660 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.26 

1.676 

6.25 

1.36 

1.825 

6.76 

No.  E  and  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.36 

1.825 

6.76 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.35 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.36 

1.825 

6.76 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.16 

1.660 

5.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.226 

1.650 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

C  or  Std. 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.125 

1.600 

6.60 

1.176 

1.576 

6.86 

1.15 

1.550 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

Unir.'niled 

A  or  Fancy 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.35 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76  ' 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.16 

1.560 

6.75 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.226 

1.650 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

C  or  Std. 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.126 

1.600 

6.60 

1.175 

1.576 

6.85 

1.16 

1.660 

6.75 

1.25 

1.676 

6.26 

Cu'  ‘.jreen  or 

Wax)  (Tin) 

No. 

A  or  Fancy 

1.46 

1.960 

7.26 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

1.476 

2.000 

7.36 

1.526 

2.050 

7.60 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.60 

2.160 

8.00 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.376 

1.850 

6.85 

1.426 

1.926 

7.10 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.50 

2.026 

7.60 

C  or  Std. 

1.26 

1.676 

6.25 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.35 

1.325 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

No.  „ 

A  or  Fancy 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.60 

2.026 

7.60 

1.375 

1.860 

6.85 

1.426 

1.925 

7.10 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.50 

2.026 

7.50 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.26 

1.676 

6.25 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.36 

1.325 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

C  or  Std. 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.50 

1.176 

1.676 

5.85 

1.226 

1.650 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

No.' 

A  or  Fancy 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

1.276 

1.726 

6.35 

1.326 

1.800 

6.60 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.40 

1.900 

7.00 

B  or  Ebc.  Std. 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

1.225 

1.660 

6.10 

1.276 

1.726 

6.35 

1.25 

1.676 

6.25 

1.36 

1.826 

6.76 

C  or  Std. 

1.16 

1.650 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

5.85 

1.225 

1.650 

6.10 

1.20 

1.625 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.50 

No.  \  nnd  up 

A  or  Fancy 

1.15 

1.660 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.576 

6.85 

1.226 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

1.125 

1.600 

6.60 

1.176 

1.675 

6.85 

1.16 

1.660 

6.76 

1.26 

1.676 

6.25 

C  or  Std. 

1.06 

1.426 

6.26 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

1.075 

1.450 

5.35 

1.125 

1.625 

6.60 

1.10 

1.475 

6.50 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

a 

2. 

A  or  Fancy 

1.16 

1.650 

6.76 

1.30 

1.760 

6.60 

1.176 

1.675 

6.85 

1.225 

1.660 

6.10 

1.20 

1.625 

6.00 

1.30 

1.760 

6.50 

B  or  Ex.  Std. 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.25 

1.676 

6.26 

1.126 

1.600 

6.60 

1.176 

1.676 

6.86 

1.16 

1.550 

6.75 

1.26 

1.676 

6.26 

_ 

C  or  Std. 

1.06 

1.426 

6.26 

1.20 

1.625 

6.00 

1.075 

1.460 

6.35 

1.125 

1.526 

6.60 

1.10 

1.476 

6.60 

1.20 

1.626 

6.00 

Region  I — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island. 

Region  II — New  York. 

Region  III — Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware.  Maryland,  Virginia.  West  Virginia,  Tennessee.  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida. 
A'  na,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Kentucky. 

Region  IV — Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin.  Minnesota.  Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

Region  V — Arizona,  Montana,  Wyoming,  jColorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada  and  all  of  Idaho  except  Washington,  Payette,  Gem,  Canyon,  Ada  and 
C.-  I-.ee  Counties. 

Region  VI — Washington,  Oregon,  California  and  Washington,  Payette,  Gem,  Canyon.  Ada  and  Omyhee  Counties  in  Idaho. 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


There  is  many  a  firm  who  can  readily  use  your  unneeded 
equipment.  It’s  the  opportunity  for  you  to  turn  it  into  cash 
while  fulfilling  the  other  fellow’s  need.  Or  you  may  need  equip¬ 
ment  yourself,  or  want  to  buy  or  sell  or  rent  a  cannery,  or 
need  help,  or  a  job.  Whatever  your  needs,  you  will  get  good 
results  from  an  Ad.  on  this  “Wanted  and  For  Sale”  page.  The 
rates,  per  insertion — Straight  reading,  no  display — one  to  three 
times  per  line  40c,  four  or  more  times  per  line  30c,  minimum 
charge  per  Ad.  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line, 
count  initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words.  Short  line  counts  as  a 
full  line.  Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  name,  if  you  like. 
Forms  close  Wednesday  noon.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay 
St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


New  York’s  largest  stock  of  good  rebuilt  and  newly  fabri¬ 
cated  equipment  can  still  supply  all  your  normal  needs.  Kettles 
in  stainless,  copper  or  glass  lined.  Vacuum  Pans,  Condensers 
and  Stills.  Fillers  for  juices,  viscous  materials,  dry  products 
into  tubes,  jars,  cans  or  other  containers.  Filters — over  160 
filters  and  filter  presses  in  stock.  Mixers — dry  powder  up  to 
3,000  lbs.,  also  for  paste  and  similar  materials.  Labelers — World, 
Ermold,  Knapp,  Burt,  etc.,  for  jars,  bottles  or  cans.  Extractors, 
Packaging  equipment.  Cutters,  Dicers,  Sifters,  Mills,  Pulver¬ 
izers,  and  factory  handling  equipment.  Detailed  descriptions 
and  quotations  on  request.  First  Machinery  Corp.,  819-837  East 
9th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — One  Continuous  Current  Generator  C.  L.  C.  26, 
Form  B,  Speed  760,  Volts  126,  Full  Load  125.  This  Generator 
in  very  good  mechanical  shape.  Leon  C.  Bulow,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


FOR  IMMEDIATE  SALE — Stainless  Steel  Juice  Extractor; 
American  Vegetable  Slicer;  Peerless  10-valve  Syruper;  Food 
Machinery  Corp.  Tomato  Filler;  Gaddie  Spinach  Washer;  Roy 
Nelson  Tomato  Scalder;  Invincible  and  Peerless  Corn  Buskers; 
Model  G  Tuc  Corn  Cutters  for  Whole  Kernel  Corn;  No.  5 
Sprague  Corn  Cutter  for  Cream  Style  Corn;  200  feet  15"  Roller 
Case  Conveyor.  Charles  S.  Jacobowitz  Co.,  3080  Main  St., 
Buffalo  (14),  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — Used  guaranteed  Scales  and  Crushers,  no 
priority  needed.  Also  new  Motor  Truck  Scales,  Vibrating 
Screens  and  Crushers.  Immediate  delivery.  Bonded  Scale  Co., 
Dept.  CT,  Columbus  7,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — 3  Medium  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snippers,  Model 
B;  4  Invincible  Corn  Buskers;  1  Corn  Cutter;  1  Peerless  10- 
Valve  Syruper;  1  Peerless  Rotary  Exhauster  No.  4;  1  Barris 
Boist;  1  Sprague  Bandpack  Filler  No.  2;  1  Ayars  Cut  Green 
Bean  Filler;  1  Monitor  Tomato  Soaker;  2  Steam  Engines.  The 
above  are  in  good  shape  and  reasonably  priced.  Adv.  4364,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Four  Model  B  Bean  Snippers,  capacity  500  lbs. 
per  hr.  Were  in  use  this  season.  $850  each.  Adv.  4365,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Jeffrey  Tomato  Peeling  Table;  will  accommo¬ 
date  72  peelers.  Was  completely  overhauled  last  spring  and  is 
in  first-class  condition  today.  Can  be  seen  in  operation  at  our 
plant.  B.  P.  Cannon  &  Son,  Inc.,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


“CONSOLIDATED,”  serving  American  Industry  for  Over 
25  Years — For  Sale:  Retorts;  Filters;  Mixers;  Fillers;  Ex¬ 
tractors;  Cappers;  Crowners;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Copper 
Cooking  Kettles;  Glass-lined  Tanks;  Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  rtc. 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed.  Prompt  delivery.  We  buy  and  sell 
from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated  Products 
Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED — Used  Canning  Machinery.  Send  us  a  list  of  your 
surplus  stock,  advising  makers’  name,  age,  general  condition  and 
lowest  cash  price.  Write  for  our  new  catalogue.  A.  K.  Robins 
&  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


WANTED — One  Mount  Gilead  Bydraulic  Cider  Press  com¬ 
plete  with  Bammer  Mill.  Prefer  Number  6-C  or  8-C.  Must  be 
in  A  No.  1  condition  and  complete.  Adv.  4362,  The  Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED — We  are  in  immediate  need  for  Stainless  Steel, 
Monel,  Aluminum  or  Copper  Kettles  and  Vacuum  Pans;  Re¬ 
torts;  Filter  Presses;  Labeling  Machines,  and  Packaging  Equip¬ 
ment.  Adv.  4363,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — 800  pounds  Red  Cored  Chantenay  Carrot  Seed, 
70%  germination  test  at  $3.50  per  pound.  Adv.  4361,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — East  Central  Illinois  canning  location  for  corn 
and  tomatoes,  plenty  of  acreage  available  another  year,  private 
water  well,  brick  smoke  stack,  two  150  BP  B.R.T.  Boilers,  Rex 
Stacker  and  other  miscellaneous  corn  machinery  on  premises; 
one  frame  and  one  brick  building,  approximately  15,000  square 
feet  fioor  space;  priced  to  sell.  Adv.  4360,  The  Canning  Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED — Boiled  Cider,  Filtered  or  Unfiltered;  Boney; 
Damson  Plums — Fresh,  in  carlots;  Pickles,  or  any  sizes  in  Salt 
Stock;  also  Frozen  Fruits,  Berries  or  Vegetables,  in  any  size 
container  for  manufacturing  trade  or  frozen  food  distributors; 
also  other  canned  foods  in  carlots,  any  items  in  Fruits  or  Vege¬ 
tables,  any  sizes.  Tenser  &  Phipps,  Grant  Building,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Superintendent.  Well  established  food  pl.vnt  j 

affords  excellent  opportunities  for  aggressive  man  with  kno  vl- 
edge  of  fruit  packing.  Permanent  position,  excellent  saUi^y.  ! 
State  age,  draft  status,  experience  in  detail  first  letter.  A  Iv.  j 
4348,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Maintenance  Foreman,  with  detailed  experie  -.ce  i 
on  fruit  canning  equipment.  Eastern  food  manufacturer  off  rs 
permanent  position  with  wonderful  salary  opportunities.  In 
first  letter  give  age,  list  of  previous  employers,  draft  stal  is. 
Adv.  4349,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Plant  Manager.  Must  be  experienced  vegetf'de 
canner  and  capable  to  take  full  charge  of  factory  and  opei  ite 
same  efficiently.  Our  plant  is  located  in  the  South  and  has  b  en 
in  operation  for  the  past  ten  years.  Will  guarantee  a  permar  nt 
position.  Please  give  references,  age,  draft  status  and  salar;,  in 
your  letter.  Adv.  4366,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  CLEANERS 
SAMPLE  GRADERS 


SHOULD  GET  A  STRING 

“Hey,  you,”  growled  a  policeman,  “I’ve  had  my  eyes  on  you 
for  a  long  time.  What  are  you  following  that  lady  around  like 
a  lost  pup  for?” 

“lt’.s  the  only  way  I  can,”  said  the  meek  little  man.  “She’s 
my  wife.” 


CLEAN-UP  MULLERS 
TOMATO  WASHERS  &  SCALDERS 
CORN  CLEANERS 


Preacher:  Friends,  I  am  here  to  save  the  girls  of  this  city. 
Man’s  Voice:  Will  you  save  me  a  blonde? 


CORN  TRIMMERS 


“Porter,  get  me  another  glass  of  ice  water.” 

“Sorry,  suh,  but  if  I  takes  any  mo’  ice,  dat  corpse  in  de  bag¬ 
gage  car  ain’t  going  to  keep.” 


SPINACH  WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS  PACKER 


He:  Honey,  I  want  to  marry  you. 
She:  Have  you  asked  my  mother? 
He:  Yes,  but  she  wouldn’t  have  me. 


All  of  our  usual  construction.  Let  us  have  your 
inquiries  for  these  and  any  special  machines. 


He:  Your  dress  is  too  short. 

She:  I  don’t  think  so. 

He:  Then  you  must  be  in  it  too  far. 

Shocked  Old  Lady:  And  on  the  way  up  here  we  passed 
twenty-five  people  in  parked  cars! 

Young  Hostess:  Oh,  I’m  sure  you’re  mistaken.  It  must  have 
been  an  even  number. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTTCO. 

“The  Original  Grader  Houee” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


ANOTHER  INJUSTICE  TO  WOMEN 

“I  can’t  see  why  they  have  a  man  to  steer  from  the  rear  of 
the  fire  department’s  ladder  truck,”  said  Mrs.  Tellum. 

“Well,  it’s  a  necessary  thing,  I  suppose,”  replied  Mrs.  Back¬ 
seat,  “but  I  agree  with  you  that  it’s  not  man’s  work.” 

TOOK  HER  LITERALLY 

The  colonel’s  wife  sent  the  following  note  to  Captain  Green: 

“Colonel  and  Mrs.  Brown  request  the  pleasure  of  Captain 
Green’s  company  to  dinner  on  the  twentieth.” 

Captain  Green’s  reply  gave  her  a  shock.  It  read  as  follows: 

“With  the  exception  of  four  men  on  leave  and  two  men  sick. 
Captain  Green’s  company  has  great  pleasure  in  accepting  your 
invitation.” 


SUDDEN  CHANGE 

Son  -  Sir,  the  barometer  has  fallen. 

Far:  n’ — Very  much? 

So’  with  guilty  look) — About  five  feet. 

HOW! 

Tli  employer  called  his  secretary:  “Here,  Hunt,”  he  said, 
“havi  look  at  this  letter.  I  can’t  make  out  whether  it  is  frem 
my  t  '  )!•  or  my  lawyer.  They  are  both  named  Smith.” 

T1  letter  read:  “I  have  begun  your  suit.  Ready  to  be  tried 
on  1  sday.  Signed,  Smith.” 

WE  HAVE  OUR  TROUBLES 

C  ■■ — Look  here,  I  want  to  see  you  about  this  paragraph 

anri(  ing  my  resignation  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

E(  r — But  it’s  quite  true,  isn’t  it? 

C  : — Quite.  But  I  should  like  you  to  explain  why  you’ve 

Prir’.  ;  it  under  “Public  Improvements.” 
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Consult  this  Reference  Book 
Better  Conning  Plant  Equipment 
for  Better  Production  Ideas 


"•tr 


ATTRACTIVELY  DESIGNED 


GAMSE 


Lithographing  Co. Inc. 

GAMSE  BUILDING.  BALTIMORE.MD. 


WHERE  TO  BUY 


— the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  thsi 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking 
'ersey  Package  Co.,  Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Planters  Manufacturing  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopestown,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  (^.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopestovm,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Lee  Metal  Products  Co.,  Inc.,  Philipsburg,  Pa. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 
Nolan  Machinery  Corp.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Company,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Standard  Printing  &  Lltho.  Co.,  Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung  Lithograph  Corp.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

SALT 

Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Co.,  Inc.,  St.  Clair,  Mich. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Milford,  Conn. 

S.  D.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Orange,  Conn. 

SEED  TREATMENT 

United  States  Rubber  Company,  New  York  City 

SUGAR 

Corn  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 

FIELD  WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING 

Douglas-Guardlan  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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STEAM 

COIL 


For  Your  Cannery  Needs 


the  canning  trade  ■  October  4.  1943 


Ayars  9  Pocket  Tomato  &  Bean  Filler 


AYARS  Latest  10  Station 
New  Perfection 

PEA,  BEAX  & 
€OR^  FILLER 

Has  TWO  sepcrate  Briners  over  funnels,  dis¬ 
pensing  HALF  of  the  brine  BEFORE  the 
peas  and  the  BALANCE  on  top  of  the  peas. 

Having  TEN  Pockets,  the  brine  has  ample 
time  to  soak  in  the  peas  before  leaving  the 
funnels.  This  materially  increases  speed. 

New  Design  for  High  Speed. 

Large  Revolving  Hopper. 

We  also  make  a  5  pocket  Pea  and  Bean  Filler. 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT- 


LIQUID  ADJUSTMENT^ 
N0.2—/  Nar^:X^ 


-REVOLVING  HOPPER 


,  CHANCE 
GRADE 


FOR  FILLING: 
PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS, 
RED  KIDNEY  BEANS, 
WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN, 
HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS, 
DICED  CARROTS,  Etc. 


CRCO  Write  for  copy  of  our  No.  700  Cetalosuc 

BEAN  PRE-GRADER 


A.  K.  Robins  &  Co., 
Incorporated 

Baltimore/  Maryland 

Etlabliihed  J8SS 


Asgrow  seed  peas  from  the  Harvesting  scene  at  our 

Rocky  Mountain  valleys  Hamilton,  Mont,  station 


Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.  Main  office:  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Brmtdart  and  prowcrt  of  vagataUa  tmtdt  tinea  1$S6 

Atlanta  •  Cambridge,  N.Y.  •  Indianapolis  •  Los  Angeles  •  Memphis 

Milford,  Conn.  •  Salinas  •  San  Antonio 


